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ABSTRACT 


Two pictures have been drawn of the Klan, one by its friends, another by its 
enemies. Both of these are much exaggerated. The time has come to describe the 
Klan from the point of view of history and sociology. The author describes the 
organization in Mario n County, Ohio, as an example of its local character and activi- 
ties, and tells of the original organization of the Klan. The peculiar character of 
the Klan makes necessary a knowledge of the Rev. William J. Simmons, the founder. 
His origia and biography are discussed and his position with regard to our racial and 
religious issues stated. A social interpretation of various religious movements results 
in the placing of the Klan movement in American social history as the most important 
epoch of our militant nationalism. The Klan is interpreted as a result of a very 
general state of mind, the deepest cause of which is the fact that the original American 
stock is disappearing from our North and West. The future composition of the popula- 
tion of the United States becomes more and more evident as the racial conflict takes 
on a superficial religious aspect. The hooded figures of the K.K.K. are an expression 
of pain, sorrow, and of solemn warning. Its methods arise from anger and fear, not 
from knowledge and forethought. The constructive evolution of our American nation 
will require a different leadership, based upon a more lofty sense of human values. 


Since its organization in 1915, the Klan has probably initiated a 
total of between four millions and five millions of members. Much 
of this membership is no doubt ephemeral. Yet each soldier in this 
enormous army has pledged his loyalty by a most solemn oath and 
paid sixteen dollars for his membership card and regalia. One does 
not take the price of sixteen bushels of wheat away from a Missouri 
farmer without having produced a state of considerable excitement 
in the ordinarily placid and inquiring mind of that citizen. Stories 
about the Klan are no longer front-page news for the eastern metro- 
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politan press. But there are several states in the Middle West and 
Far West where the Klan decided the presidential vote. 

Two pictures of the Klan have been presented to the public: 
the one consisting of a skull and crossbones in black; the other, the 
sacred emblems of the Cross and the stars and stripes on a back- 
ground of purest white. It would seem that the time has now come 
when a thoughtful effort may be made to understand the true nature 
of the Klan. Its fundamental rather than its ephemeral causes 
should be laid bare. The Klan may presently fade away as quickly 
as it came. But the general state of mind which could manifest 
itself in this strange way—that is a far more permanent aspect of our 
national life. 

Marion County, Ohio, the home of the late President Harding, 
has furnished a most fruitful field for a study of the Klan. It isa 
very typical middle western agricultural county. Its black and 
dark-brown soils produce enormous crops of corn, wheat, and hay. 
The land swarms with dairy cattle, hogs, and poultry. In all the 
vast region from western New York to the short-grass country of 
western Oklahoma and Texas, there is no more representative county 
than this. In New England the Klan may dash itself against the 
granite cliffs of an immovable conservatism. In Oklahoma the 
political cyclone caused by the Klan last year threatened civil war. 
But on the psychological and social surfaces of Marion County, Ohio, 
the waves rolled up by the great wind of the K.K.K. are perfectly 
average in size and normal in movement. 

At dinner in a small village in Marion County, the Methodist 
preacher’s wife held forth in tones and terms which left no doubt as 
to either her point of view or her conclusions. This particular 
preacher’s wife was herself a “local preacher.” That is, she was 
licensed to preach but not to perform the more technical duties of the 
regular office in the presence of her husband and hierarchical chief. 

“T’ll tell you what they are doing,” she went on, “they’re driving 
all the negroes into the Catholic church; and the negroes are just 
naturally Methodists, too. Of course we cannot take them into our 
congregations; but now that we are uniting again, North and South, 
we shall probably have a separate church just for the negroes them- 
selves. But I shouldn’t be surprised now if some of them were 
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actually to turn Jewish. At M during the last election, the 
Jews united with the Catholics against the Klan. It’s terrible, and 
what is to be done? Nothing? Why, one of them told me right 
here in this house, sitting before our own fire that he would fight 
before he would let his daughter marry a negro. What nonsense! 
He said he would resist rule by the negroes and foreigners even if the 
Constitution cracked and crumbled. Oh! You should have seen 
his face when he said it! I waked up that night and shivered when 
I remembered it. But when I got my chance I had my say, you 
may believe that; and he hasn’t been to church since.” 

The next day the writer left his car on the paved highway and 
walked up the lonely, muddy lane that led to the home of the local 
organizer and leader of the Klan. In appearance this cottage was a 
bit more humble than the average. About it lay the sixty acres that 
formed the farmer’s patrimony. The door opened upon a decent 
but extremely simple interior. The farmer was in his working 
clothes. A cold rain beat against the windows and we sat close to 
a little stove in the center of the living-room. Darkness came on 
but no light was struck. The day and the darkness exaggerated 
the somber character of both the man’s face and his voice. He 
spoke in a monotone, his lips alone moving perceptibly. His chair 
was tipped far back and both his hands were sunk deep into his 
pockets. There was no smile, no change of facial expression, during 
the hour of conversation. Here was a perfect representative of the 
Anglo-Saxon Puritan farmer in America. This face and this voice 
had not altered fundamentally during the three hundred years since 
Charles I ascended the throne of England and undertook the task of 
remolding the one and silencing the other. Least of all could this 
man be considered secretive concerning his present state of mind. 
He was willing, even anxious, to tell everything he knew about the 
Klan, excepting only the secret parts of its ritual. 

The country, he said, was in the greatest danger. We were ruled 
by Catholics and Jews. The Jews controlled the moving-picture 
houses. The Catholics dominated at least 80 per cent of the great 
newspapers. The movies were all worthless and immoral. The 
Jews were now upon every country cross-road taking in the money. 
They want nothing but money. All he wished our people to do was 
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to let them alone. “They leave us alone, except for getting our 
money. The Jew knows what sort of moving pictures will pay best 
—those which appeal to the worst side of human nature. What 
happens to the army of young girls who are lost every year! From 
60,000 to 75,000 of them disappear annually and are never heard of 
again. Why, a young girl is no longer safe on our country roads! 
They are picked up by men in automobiles. The Jews get them and 
sell them as white slaves. They have a regular price list and the 
business is carried on from New York to San Francisco.” 

He went on to say that we must take the strongest measures to 
protect our public schools. There are districts where the Jews would 
not even permit a Christmas celebration in the public schools. But 
the greatest danger to our school system was the Catholic influence. 
The Catholics and Jews together were, in his opinion, a much greater 
danger to the world than the Germans had ever been. He repeat- 
edly returned to his belief that the country was in a state of terrible 
and unprecedented danger. It was within the “shadow of destruc- 
tion.” Whenever a Catholic world-war veteran died and the local 
post of the American Legion conducted the funeral, we were enabled 
to witness a strange sight at the door of the Catholic church. At 
that point the flag was always pulled from the coffin. The Legion- 
aires durst not bear the flag into the church. How could the 
Knights of Columbus loyally support the Constitution of the United 
States when they had previously sworn allegiance to the Pope? 
“To them the Pope is Christ.” 

As there were no negroes at all in his vicinity, and but a few of 
them in Marion City, the county seat, one would hardly expect to 
find the race issue uppermost in the mind of this man. Yet his 
views on this matter were most pronounced. He accepted and 
stressed the Klan’s position on every point. It was his belief that 
“when a mixture of the races occurred Providence intervenes.” The 
children of mixed parentage, after a number of generations, were 
born sterile. He had no definite notion as to what might be done 
regarding the negroes beyond preventing them with relentless firm- 
ness from intermarrying with the whites. 

In replying to the question as to what action was required in the 
presence of such dangers as he described, his answer emphasized the 
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necessity of the solidarity of the native white majority at the ballot 
box. ‘There are less than 20,000,000 Catholics in America and 
about 3,000,000 Jews. If our 100 per cent Americans are properly 
organized we can speedily control the country politically.” Again 
and again he returned to his main contention—it was the sole pur- 
pose of the Klan to serve and save the country. The principles and 
purposes of the Klan, he was assured, contained no element incon- 
sistent with sound patriotism, genuine Christianity, or the most 
spotless personal honor. His mind seemed to be obsessed by the 
fear that the Klan might have come too late, that the Nation might 
be already lost. Just before the conversation ended he let fall a 
sentence more significant than any other which the hour had 
brought fourth. ‘We want the country ruled,” he said, “by the sort 
of people who originally settled it; this is our country and we alone 
are responsible for its future.” 

Less than a week after this conversation the local Klan at 
Cc held a propaganda meeting for the instruction of the public 
in the town hall. The main event of the evening was an address by 
a young clergyman who had been sent in from another state. He 
appeared to be entirely sincere and intensely in earnest. ‘There are 
two lines,” he said, “along which our plans are to be carried out— 
education and the ballot. Let us make ready now. There is still 
time. We intend to work lawfully and through officials lawfully 
elected. Our antagonists are the lawbreaker, the prostitute, the 
negro, the Jew, the Catholic, the foreigner, and the misguided 
Protestant. If there be any such here this evening you may know 
with whom you class yourself.” 

Marion County had at the last census 42,004 inhabitants, of 
whom 27,891 live in Marion City. Within the city there were only 
239 negroes and 1,655 persons of whom one or both parents were of 
foreign birth. This latter figure included 954 foreign-born. In 
Marion County outside the city, the 14,000 inhabitants of the farms 
and villages include an infinitesimal fraction of either negroes or 
foreigners. Hence the Klan in Marion City and County does not 
derive from any sharp lines of cleavage along racial or national lines. 
Klan and anti-Klan are here divided primarily into Protestants and 
Catholics. It is only a new form of a conflict which began at 
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Wittenberg in 1517. In the Marion municipal election last Novem- 
ber, Rev. Buckley, pastor of the local Disciples Church, was sup- 
ported by the Klan for the office of mayor. Mr. Buckley’s name 
appeared in the regular Republican primaries and he was nominated. 
He stated publicly that the Republican City Committee did not 
help him in the campaign, although certain individuals of the Com- 
mittee lent their aid entirely on their own initiative. In the election 
Mr. Buckley was successful by a majority of 1,300 votes. 

Yet the political aspect of the conflict in Marion City is much less 
than half the story. The struggle has been carried, and with a 
vengeance, into the business life of the community. Which side 
began this phase of the conflict cannot be easily discovered. Both 
parties proceeded to boycott retail stores which were owned by 
individuals belonging to the other side. After the issue had struck 
deep, the Knights of Columbus proceeded to construct a handsome 
brick market house. This appears to be the best institution in the 
city for the marketing of food products of all sorts. It is divided 
into several sections for grocery and delicatessen stores, a butcher 
shop, and a restaurant. It was promptly boycotted by the Klans- 
men and their friends. It failed and so went into the hands of 
a receiver. More recently it has been purchased by a group of 
Klansmen, and now only white Protestants are permitted to conduct 
business under its roof. Such is the present state of political and 
economic life in this very typical Ohio city where the last president of 
the United States elected previous to 1924, during a period of forty 
years developed his business and political career. 


WILLIAM J. SIMMONS 


William J. Simmons, the Klan’s founder and first Imperial 
Wizard, was a private soldier in an Alabama infantry regiment dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. Hence his claim to the title of 
“Colonel” is perhaps better deserved than that of many another 
gentlemen in Kentucky and elsewhere. He prepared for the church 
and preached for a number of years, serving the regular Baptist 
organization as well as another denomination akin to the Baptists 
which flourishes in the Far South. During this period he was much 
impressed by the need for fraternal organization among the scattered 
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white people of the rural South. He became a professional organizer 
and an expert in the development of such institutions. Isolation is 
the curse of the southern white far “They need organization, 
co-operation, clannishness,”’ said Mr. Simmons. 

The peculiar character of the Klan makes a knowledge of its 
founder necessary to its understanding. Mr. Simmons not only 
founded the Klan. He gave it form and purpose. His relation to 
it was exactly the same as that of Brigham Young to the Mormon 
church, or of Pastor Russell to the peculiar sect which he created. 

During 1920-21, while making an investigation of the Klan, the 
writer became so intimately acquainted with the first Imperial 
Wizard as to leave no doubt in his mind concerning his peculiar 
character, talents, and attainments. Both intellectually and so- 
cially, Mr. Simmons is an excellent representative of our well- 
known type of rural, Protestant clergyman. It is customary among 
metropolitan Americans, untraveled in their own country, greatly to 
exaggerate sectional differences among our people; but our rural 
Americans, north and south, east and west, are remarkably alike. 
Indeed, these United States hold together in hub and tire because 
of this foundation of our national social unity. Our sameness is 
particularly evident as regards the mentality, the social manners, 
and all the other fundamentals of our country clergy. Mr. Sim- 
mons, when in good health, could have served, with equal success, 
any rural Protestan‘ church of an informal sort in any state of the 
Union. He is not a member of the old-fashioned gentry of the 
South. He belongs rather to the country-bred middle class which 
is now as dominant in every southern state, Virginia and South 
Carolina excepted, as in the Middle West. While a bit more 
opinionated in matters of theology than the average of his colleagues 
in either New England or California, he is inclined to be less austere 
than they in manner and spirit. He enjoys horse-racing, for 
instance, and is not averse to going to a prize fight or enjoying a 
social drink with a party of boon companions. Religious liberalism 
among our people has different sectional ways of expressing itself, 
that is all. 

Mr. Simmons’ mind, until his recent illness, was considerably 
above the average of his profession. He read widely and devoted 
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time to the task of thinking about what he read. His intellectual 
interests centered about the history of the South and the solution of 
the race problem. Before the recent war and the Peace Conference 
had brought the issues of national self-determination and the control 
of subject peoples to the attention of a larger public, Mr. Simmons 
was reading widely concerning the world-aspects of inter-racial 
contacts. He was constantly examining the map and reflecting with 
a troubled mind upon the spread of the colored races long before 
popular books upon this subject had begun to be written. 


THE PREACHER BECOMES PROPHET 


The mind of Mr. Simmons cannot be explained, however, by 
reference only to ordinary things and to everyday studies and activi- 
ties. In its earlier manifestations, as in its more recent sickness and 
suffering, his mentality has been quite extraordinary. ‘The student 
of the religious element in American history, seeking to classify this 
man and his work, is led at once into a most interesting way. 
Evangelical Protestantism in America has always had a way of 
suddenly boiling over into fields of political and social agitation. 
Indeed the background of American Colonial history was largely 
dominated by the efforts of seventeenth-century religious leaders to 
reorganize the whole of human society. ‘“God’s Kingdom”’ in the 
form of a middle-class democracy was the ultimate goal. The pope 
was looked upon as anti-Christ. The king was permitted to be the 
vice-regent of the Almighty until he wanted to lay and collect ship 
money orataxontea. Then he, too, wasanathema. The religious 
mind of seventeenth-century England has yet to be psychoanalyzed. 
If this task be well done we shall have a most fascinating volume. 

The religious factor has been far more important in American 
political life than in that of any European country since the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648. Any effort to understand the history of the 
American mind which does not take full cognizance of this element 
must be like a presentation of Hamlet with no reference at all to the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father. Rev. Theodore Parker is remembered as 
a fighting abolitionist, not as a preacher of the gospel of meekness 
and forgiveness. Most American social reformers have been drawn 
from the pulpit. To the European ecclesiastic a brief history of 
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nineteenth-century Protestantism in America must furnish many 
incomprehensible chapters and personalities. 

Rev. Simmons must be placed with that prophetic group of 
American religionists which has probably given our country, during 
the past century, more ardent exponents of new and startling 
religious ideas, and at the same time more militant warriors in 
advocacy of ideas which are old, than all the rest of Christendom put 
together. And what names, indeed, do we not find in this list ? 
Jonathan Edwards, preaching on the subject of hell-fire and damna- 
tion, struck hundreds to the floor in fits of fear and fainting. Two 
centuries later, the dauntless William Jennings Bryan, armed cap-a- 
pie, leads whole states into violent reaction against the Darwinian 
theory. In this list are Beecher and Moody; Brigham Young and 
Mrs. Eddy; the Dowieites and the “Holy Rollers’; Colonel 
Ingersoll on one side and Billy Sunday on the other. John Brown 


and Stonewall Jackson agreed perfectly in this—each believed and 


felt to the very marrow of his soul that Almighty God was on his 
side. Each spent hours daily on his knees in earnest prayer. 

Our American list of new religions and queer religious movements 
runs into the hundreds. We have had religious sects which, like 
the Shakers, abjured all sex relations. Others, equally sincere, have 
attempted to make the sex relation the basis and purpose of all 
religious worship and practice. One of these recently fell into the 
toils of the law in Michigan. Religious animosity has decided 
national elections. The religious influence in politics has just 
written a most important amendment into the federal Constitution. 
The state of Utah was created by a sectarian movement in the nine- 
teenth century, as Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania were founded by similar efforts in the seventeenth. 
The founder of the K.K.K. laid hold of human material which many 
potters like himself had previously wrought into new and fantastic 
shapes. During the decade from 1905 to 1915 Mr. Simmons grew 
from preacher into prophet. In the following decade he was to 
rend Oklahoma and Oregon by furious political and social conflicts, 
set his crosses flaring in the farthest fishing village of the Maine 
coast, and addle heads in Marion County, Ohio, as above described. 

In 1915 Mr. Simmons brought together a small group of veteran 
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members of the old Ku Klux Klan. A Georgian statute permits 
ex-members of any such disbanded organization to re-establish it 
and use its name. So the present K.K.K. is not looked ‘upon as a 
new organization. It is a direct reorganization and continuation of 
the Klan of the Reconstruction period. 


WHY WAS THE KLAN ORGANIZED AND HOW 


Mr. Simmons had come to look upon the race conflict as the 
crucial issue in the struggle to save, to regenerate, and to Christianize 
the world. In his youth he found continual entertainment in 
persuading older people to relate the strange story of the Reconstruc- 
tion period and the Ku Klux Klan. The issues of this period came 
to represent in his mind a gigantic conflict between the forces of good 
and evil, of God and the devil. The sectarian religious mind of 
America seems to have an innate tendency to throw itself with great 
violence into the advocacy of a single doctrinal belief or social ideal. 
So, one evil, or an imaginary evil, comes to be looked upon as all the 
evil in the world. As Everett Dean Martin has so clearly pointed 
out in his Behavior of Crowds, the idée fixe holds out peculiar tempta- 
tions to the social reformer. A single social problem proves to be 
so exciting that all other problems are temporarily forgotten. The 
extreme Abolitionists were willing that the free states should wreck 
the Union if, by so doing, they could hasten the demise of slavery. 
Prevent the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drink, and all our 
other economic and social problems would speedily fade away. So 
moves the inspired word of prophecy through the mass mind. 
Those who have read a good biography of Loyola or of William Lloyd 
Garrison will have no difficulty in understanding Mr. Simmons. 
The solution of the race problem came to occupy the center and 
circumference of Mr. Simmons’ brain. 

One day, about ten years ago, our prophet was seated on a bench 
outside the door of his cottage. Without premonition of any sort he 
suddenly beheld a vision. What he saw on that occasion was not 
to be quickly forgotten. The sky was overhung with light mackerel 
clouds, showing the deep blue beyond. Suddenly, to the eye of the 
seer, the clouds reshaped themselves and moved rapidly across the 
sky. Their aspect now presented the form of a vast army of 
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warriors, superbly mounted and robed and hooded in white. Their 
steeds were garmented in similar fashion. It was the Ku Klux Klan, 
reborn and re-animated by a high and holy purpose, returning to 
save America from “un-American elements’; to save the white 
man’s civilization around the whole world from being undermined 
and finally dominated by the various colored and heathen races. 
He determined to put his theories to the test. 

The Imperial Wizard’s general social philosophy was simplicity 
itself. Probably at that time he had never heard the word 
“Nordic,” or seen it in print. In its place he used the expression 
“White Protestants.” For his purpose it amounted to the same 
thing. He would segregate the negroes, perhaps transport them all 
to Africa. ‘We must choose,” he would say, “ between segregation, 
amalgamation, and extermination.’”’ He would stop immigration. 
He would fight to the last ditch in defense of the secular schools. He 
would Americanize the foreign born. He would disfranchise our 
illiterates everywhere. The missionary efforts of Protestantism 
were to be redoubled. It might still be possible to save the situa- 
tion. Yet often enough he expressed the gloomiest forebodings, not 
only for America, but for both Protestantism and the white man’s 
civilization throughout the world. 

This brings us to the object of his supreme desire—the object 
which lay at the very core of the heart of this simple man. The 
first Imperial Wizard wished to construct in the city of Atlanta a 
great national university. This university was to be the head and 
center of the movement to regenerate Americanism and Western 
civilization. It was to be the “One Hundred Per Cent University.” 
Each state of the Union was to erect a building. The thriving con- 
dition of the Klan as early as 1921 was indicated by the fact that 


four state organizations had each promised the required funds. The 


students of this university, like its teachers, were to be drawn from 
the forty-eight states. The poorest among them, their expenses 
being paid through a system of fellowships, were to associate on 
equal terms with the richest. Here was to be trained the future 
leadership of America. The buildings were to be erected out of the 
imperishable marble-like rock to be quarried at the base of Stone 
Mountain, near Atlanta. The outward material form, the intel- 
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lectual foundations of its teaching, the inner spiritual life—all must 
be changeless through the ages, a veritable ark of the new covenant. 
At this university the American mind was to be mobilized for its 
stupendous task. This task was the salvation of the white man’s 
civilization from submergence by the colored races, and the execu- 
tion of the plan formed by Almighty God for the Christian, Protes- 
tant redemption of the world. 

During many conversations, the fact which again and again 
impressed the interviewer was the wide differences in mental clear- 
ness and grasp which were all too evident when the results of the 
different sittings were compared. On certain days the Wizard’s 
thought, however narrow his convictions, showed within its radius a 
rare profundity and grasp. On other occasions his mind, all be- 
fogged and listless, seemed incapable of fruitful application. There 
came a day when this matter was finally cleared up. The Imperial 
Wizard was in New York, and the writer was paying him a call. 
The former was lying down and his eyes were closed. ‘I’m afraid 
I’m done for,” he said. A distinguished specialist in the field of 
nervous diseases had warned him that there could be no permanent 
hope. He expressed a fear that his work must draw to a close. 
Others must carry on. His mental condition led to periods of deep 
melancholia bordering upon despair. The first Imperial Wizard was 
a broken reed. He organized the Klan but he never really com- 
mandedit. During that period the Klan was no doubt mismanaged. 
Its coffers were pilfered by insatiable grafters. It may be added 
that Mr. Simmons, his mind surrendered to his dreams, never shared 
in this loot. His final “sale” of the Klan to the present holder was 
no doubt indecent, but it was not dishonest. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


It is a matter of profound interest, dramatic as well as historical, 
to reflect upon the probable outcome of the Ku Klux Klan, had Mr. 
Simmons fully measured up to the early expectations of his follow- 
ers. His organization has swept through America as the Crusades, 
eight centuries before, swept through Europe. Following Henry 
James in dividing humanity into two classes, the “hard-minded” and 
the “soft-minded,’”’ we may say that the Klan, by the autumn of 
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1923, had succeeded in enlisting hosts of the hard-minded, militant, 
younger element among the “roo per cent Americans.” In the 
counsels of the Imperial Wizard, and among the more knowing of his 
organizers in the field, there were flintlike purposes in formation. 
“We propose to do the deed,” said an athletic, soldierly young 
Klansman to the writer, one day in Atlanta. “This is a military 
organization. We are under discipline and command. If anybody 
thinks we don’t mean business let him wait and see. We are going 
straight through to our goal. God pity those that get in our way.” 

Here were the beginnings of the American Fascisti. The later 
development of the Klan was to show that this young man’s mind 
was representative of a vast current moving through our national 
life. Let us suppose that the first Imperial Wizard, beside his far- 
flung visions, had possessed the eloquence and capacity for organiza- 
tion shown by Mussolini. Even as he was, had he possessed per- 
fectly sound health, his talents and character would have taken hfm 
far. In that case we might have seen something very remarkable 
evolve out of all the strange nomenclature and fantastic rites of his 
American white shirts. 

The most extraordinary political and social aftermath of the 
world-war did not happen in Russia, but in Italy. Militant inter- 
nationalism has been a sad failure in our age. The dominant 
currents of the world’s mind have been running toward its exact 
opposite—militant nationalism. “Italy is a religion,” said Musso- 
lini. The Russian bolshevistic régime might be compared to a 
political beanstalk, wrapped round a dead weed of theory, until the 
call to Russian patriotism thickened and hardened it to the point of 
standing alone. The illiterate and childlike masses of Central, 
Southern, and Eastern Europe, if given power, run quickly to crowd 
emotionalism and social disaster. The day on which the illiterate 
majority of the Italian workers and peasants were enfranchised—on 
that day the seed of Fascism was planted. 

Mr. Simmons himself never really foresaw this Fascist drift of 


his movement. By 1920 it was running away from him and scatter-. 


ing its forces according to sectional, racial, and religious animosities. 
By 1921 the Wizard resembled the hen which had hatched out a 
mixed brood of goslings and turkeys. Simmons’ attitude toward 
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acts of illegality was that of the average Christian clergyman. 
“T want the Klan to be a pillar of law and order,” he said. It was 
his fervent hope, among others, that the Klan would stimulate a 
renewed interest in religion and the church. Repeatedly he empha- 
sized to the writer the fact that he hated none because of his religion 
or race; nor did he desire to develop a feeling of hatred in others. 
At this point the Imperial Wizard may be charged with a degree 
of unexpected simplicity of mind. To go into a county of 25,000 
inhabitants and organize a thousand healthy, sturdy, adventure- 
loving young men, half of whom have just been mustered out of the 
iy and navy; to fire their hearts with the thought that their 
‘ be}‘country was in imminent danger of destruction; and then 
i biem to be satiated by repeating the Klan ritual twice a 
ent iwaiting for election day, surely that was expecting to 
{Sis from thistles. Such a regiment of a thousand strong, 
mounied on the best horses of the county, with automatic pistols 
talginy from hip pockets and glistening through the thin white 
cotten cloth; such an outfit would quite likely look around for a way 
of saving th= country described neither in the four gospels nor the 
iederal Constitution. Our American youth in general never had 
quite enough excitement out of the experience of the recent war. 
Cver three millions of men had been armed, excellently drilled, keyed 
up tc the fighting point by a very clever propaganda, and then sent 
home without having seen battle service. On the day of the Armi- 
stice this tremendous force was “spoiling for a fight.”” Now behold 
them, in the summer of 1919, hoeing weeds in potato patches or 
cleaning carpets for critical mothers in village back yards. One 
must grasp in its fulness this aspect of our national psychology 
during the two years immediately following the war in order to 
understand the forward thrust of the Klan at that time. In most 
western and southern states the Klan outgrew the American Legion 
three to one, sometimes ten to one. 


THE DRIFTING FORCES 


Once organized the force must be kept occupied. In Marion 
County it led the Protestant forces in an inter-religious conflict. In 
many middle western industrial cities and towns it has set itself the 
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task of keeping the incoming negroes in order. There have been 
whippings and tar-and-feather parties. More ardent and more 
general, however, than any other conflict waged, has been the fight 
against the “bootlegger.” This appears to be the main issue in 
Oklahoma. It has been important in Herrin County, LIllinois. 
Among a foreign or a purely industrial population, it appears quite 
impossible to organize the will of the majority behind the Eighteenth 
Amendment. In such communities law enforcement is exceedingly 
difficult. The K.K.K. has been a club thrust into the hand of the 
prohibition minority. The amount of illicit liquor manufactured 
and sold has no doubt greatly surprised the dry forces in the small 
towns. With this as with so many American social problems, im- 
patience has grown into anger, anger into law-breaking. Where two 
issues are blended, as at Herrin, the explosive quality of the situation 
is greatly multiplied. At Herrin the combined labor and liquor 
parties have been in political control of the county. The anti-labor 
and anti-liquor forces have made use of the Klan. 

It would be a great error to conclude that, generally, the Klans- 
men engage in illegal activities, good or bad. Probably nine-tenths 
of the minority who attend the meetings ordinarily do nothing but 
repeat the ritual, pass pious resolutions, and go home. It is the 
extraordinary occasion which invites to action. And where deeds 
are done, they are usually accomplished by the few rather than by 
the many. But the moral responsibility lies with the inactive 
majority. 

Cloaked with secrecy, a larger or lesser group may be accused of 
working its will in a hundred whimsical ways. While one group 
raises a purse to succor a starving widow and her children, another 
in the next county is accused, justly or unjustly, of manifold crimes. 
A single unworthy act, of course, is enough to damn the entire organi- 
zation throughout a state. No doubt the Klan suffers much in its 
reputation by reason of lawless deeds accomplished by obscure and 
irresponsible members, or by outsiders in the name of the Klan. 
The state of Ohio has recently been the scene of a dreadful crime 
committed in the name of the Klan by a half-crazy woman. This 
person sent “poison-pen’’ letters to a harmless rural laborer who was 
working by the day in support of his family. These letters, type- 
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written and signed “K.K.K.,” threatened extreme measures of 
violence in case the recipient did not immediately leave town. The 
poor wight literally ran away, suffering a nervous collapse en route. 
His family heard no news from him for months. Later he was dis- 
covered, still shaking with fear, by a pursuing detective, far off in 
another state. The masks and mysticism of the Klan inevitably 
invite both insiders and outsiders to commit such crimes. 

The reputation created by these methods must surely weaken 
and finally destroy the organization. Some honest and characterful 
men may join from the highest motives. Eventually they will be led 
to fear nothing so much as exposure of their membership. There 
are communities in the West where every railway accident and forest 
fire for years past has been laid at the door of the I.W.W. Over 
wide areas of the country the K.K.K. now bids fair to become, like 
the I.W.W. of yesterday, a national bogey. 

No other oganization in the history of the country has received 
so much free advertising in so short a time. This has enabled the 
Klan to establish a powerful press. It includes chiefly weekly and 
monthly magazines. These are sold in enormous quantities on the 
streets of big towns and little throughout the West and South. In 
all this literature there is a tendency to play upon a single string. 
The leading articles are always of an agitational and propaganda 
nature. There is almost no news, except reports of new organiza- 
tions and Klan meetings. A very typical publication is The Kluxer, 
a fifty-six-page weekly magazine, printed at Dayton, Ohio. Quota- 
tions from the leading editorial of an early issue are a very fair sample 
of such statements made by the official Klan periodicals. 


The Ku Klux Klan is sweeping this great nation like a forest fire. No 
organization of its kind or otherwise—nothing of its kind ever has swept 
America like this wonderful movement for Christianity. 

The fiery cross is moving on, spreading its beautiful light everywhere for 
the betterment of humanity and the triumph of those principles which have 
made this nation great. 

There never has been a movement in all the history of the world that has 
been fought like the Ku Klux Klan because we are fighting forces of unrighteous- 
ness that have entrenched themselves a thousand years and having ahead of 
them a great lure—that of keeping in control or gaining control of all things 
which are best and noblest and most powerful in the life of the nation, and those 
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same forces know that just here is a movement that will deprive them of that 
privilege unless they be roo per cent honest-to-God American citizens—and they 

t us. 
aan the ritualistic work of the Klavern of the Ku Klux Klan, we are 
bringing new timber into the church—and who never would join any church, 
had they not taken up with this great movement. 

Klancraft is a science of character building—it is not an ordinary secret 
order; it is not a little secret society, or a secret fraternity—but a wonderful 
character-building machine. 

The cornerstone of our great organization is white supremacy and that has 
been a greatly misunderstood term. This is a white man’s organization and it 
is a Protestant organization. When we say we stand for white supremacy, we 
say that the white man’s blood by the grace of God and according to the record 
of history is a royal blood. The white man has been the leader in all that has 
been best for the world and forhumanity. Under the reign and rule of the white 
man all races, creeds, sects of every kind have, under the white man’s rule, had 
more liberty, more justice, more happiness and more peace than under the rule 
of any other race in the world. 

The white man indeed has a wonderful heritage handed down to him. 
You and I as white people have a wonderful heritage handed down to us from 
our forefathers. And with an heritage comes responsibility. 

Then, too, the white race must live up to its responsibility as a race. It 
must measure up in every way in the supreme race if it is to continue to be the 
leading race of the world. 

It is worth while to gather the cream of the white race together in one great 
organization and begin the development of that body of people to a higher strata 
of life. The task is going to be to bring back from the highways and hedges the 
recreant members of the white race who are selling their birthright. Some of 
them are selling it for political honor, for social position, and for mere pleasure. 
No white man has the right to mix his blood, the white man’s blood, with the 
blood of any other race. 


THE KLAN INTERPRETED 


Understanding the Ku Klux Klan is like understanding the 
history of Protestantism or the history of the American people. 
Nevertheless, we shall undertake, even in so brief a space, a descrip- 
tion of its root and branch, that we may the better understand the 
flower and the fruit. 

The mind of our American people has recently suffered a shocking 
disillusionment. Our masses, in city and country, have begun to 
lose their old-time cocksureness. To understand the total effect of 
this psychological experience, we must begin by summing up the 
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political and social nature of the average mentality to which the new 
experience has come. The underlying social concepts of our primi- 
tive, rural American people were evolved during three historical 
periods. The first was the English Puritan Revolution of 1628-60. 
The second was the American Revolution, which ran through two 
generations from the Stamp Act Congress in 1765, to the presidency 
of Andrew Jackson in 1829-37. The third period included the years 
of our slavery contest, Civil War and “Reconstruction” —18 50-76. 
For America the last two periods marked the growth and final com- 
pletion of the first. The nation realized political democracy. Our 
simple country people seemed to succeed at the tremendous task of 
democratic self-government. Meanwhile they surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to the varied implications of the most extreme democratic 
theory. The national mind expressed itself in scores of thoughtless 
catchwords and pet phrases: “The cure for democracy is more 
democracy”; “One man is as good as another”; etc. 

Upon the basis of our cocksureness, there has been built as a 
superstructure, since the Civil War, a keen sense of our gigantic 
material wealth and physical power. Our resulting national thought 
and emotion is generally expressed in what might be offered as a 
summary of all the Fourth of July orations ever delivered: 


We are the greatest people on earth. Our government is the best. In 
religious belief and practice we [the Protestants] are exactly right and we are 
also the best fighters in the world. Asa people we are the wisest, politically the 
most free, and socialiy the most developed. Other nations may fail and fall; 
we are safe. Our history is a narrative of the triumph of righteousness among 
a people. We see this force working through every generation of our glorious 
past. Our future growth and success are as certain as the rule of mathematics. 
Providence is always on our side. The only war we Americans ever lost was 
when one-third of us was defeated by the other two-thirds. We have been 
Divinely selected in order to save and to purify the world through our example. 
If other nations will but accept our religious and political principles, and our 
general attitude toward life, they soon will be, no doubt, as happy and prosper- 
ous as we. 


To the more critical metropolitan mind of the present, the fore- 
going statement may seem to be overdrawn. As a matter of fact it 
is not overdrawn in the least. This thought has long been our 
national, intellectual, and political stock in trade. It is padding for 
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countless sermons and popular lectures. It is written into hundreds 
of rustic editorials which are still printed in the newspapers of our 
great cities. In this thought we find the true inwardness of our 
“too per cent Americanism,” suddenly awakened to really alarming 
conditions, taking fright, and running amuck in the form of our 
American Fascisti, the K.K.K. For a century our Chauvinistic 
catchwords have acted upon the mind of the nation like an opiate. 
It has made any general public discussion of our social problems 
among the masses of our people quite fruitless. Our majorities have 
been rendered incapable of any critical and constructive political 
thinking. In our intellectual and political rambling we have ac- 
cepted, written into our laws, and tried to live by, a very extreme 
and dangerous theory of democracy. This American theory has been 
that anybody over twenty-one years of age can vote intelligently; 
that any truck-driver or farmer can be a successful county surveyor 
or treasurer; that almost any decent country lawyer or editor can 
serve us well in the office of the presidency. ‘“Didn’t Lincoln do a 
good job of it? And he never went to college!”’ 

Barbaric and totally illiterate negro slaves, directly after their 
emancipation, were permitted to vote and sit in the state legislatures 
of the South and even in the national Congress. Millions of peasants 
from Russia, Central Europe, and the Balkan states, millions of 
proletarians from the Mediterranean cities, mostly illiterate and 
possessed of not the slightest background of political experience in 
their own countries—these have been invited to join us and hastily 
receive all the rights and privileges of citizenship. Thousands of 
uneducated folk, including large numbers of the immigrants above 
mentioned, with a mere smattering of the English language and the 
law, are admitted to the bar and practice law in our courts. Many 
are elected or appointed to important public offices. This European 
peasant and proletarian population has come to dominate the 
governments of great cities and states. Not the utopians of the 
French Revolution, not even the Russian Bolsheviki, have developed 
the shibboleths of democracy into a completer system of crazy 
absurdities, both in theory and practice, than.have we Americans 
during the century since the election of Andrew Jackson. 

We are now reaping where we have sown and gathering where we 
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have strewn. This utopian system has at last run to seed. The 
members of the K.K.K. are among those who have suddenly found 
it out and so are disgruntled and angry. Our American people 
“back home” have been not only disillusioned; they have been 
awakened as a man is awakened by the roof falling in on him while 
he is sound asleep. During the recent war hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens of German birth turned against the country of 
their adoption and supported the Kaiser with a loyalty worthy of a 
better cause. At the same time many Irish-Americans, moved only 
by a relentless hatred of Great Britain, sympathized with the 
Germans, and supported their adopted country but lukewarmly. 
Hardly a foreign element among us but has had, during the past ten 
years, occasion to prove that its heart is with the old land and not 
the new. We have witnessed, both in the outcome of bolshevism in 
Russia, and in its propaganda among us, one of the remarkable phases 
of social insanity which has resulted from war psychoses. While 
Americans have been collecting millions in aid of starving Russia, our 
own Bolsheviki have spent considerable sums of Russian money to 
establish bolshevism in America by armed revolution. The facts 
will show, no doubt, that the Bolsheviki have never been a real 
danger in America. But they have already shown the total inca- 
pacity of large numbers in our foreign-speaking colonies, as in 
Southern and Eastern Europe, to share in the counsels of a democ- 
racy. Meanwhile a very lurid picture of bolshevism has been pre- 
sented to the American public. Secret meetings of a few scores of 
misguided communists, held in deep forests or on lonely mountain 
tops, when sensationally described in the papers, have alarmed our 
people much more than the great public demonstrations in New York 
and Chicago. The American farmer or villager reads about them, 
loses his temper, cleans up his shotgun, curses “them foreigners” and 
joins the Ku Klux Klan. 

A cow does not give milk solely because she eats grass. There 
are other causes, also. So with the Klan. No single cause can be 
alleged for its remarkable strength and its lasting power. All these 
fears, from real and fancied causes, this Pandora’s Box full, have 
been let loose upon the nation at the same time. There is at present 
more bitterness toward the negro in the Middle West than there has 
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been anywhere in the South since the days of Reconstruction. As 
the northward movement of the negro continues, the harsher, more 
exacting mind of our northern white people will continue to express 
itself in the most intense form of race hatred that has yet been known 
in this country. To the average rural or small-town American the 
saloon was looked upon as a German institution. As such it was 
everywhere abolished during the war. Tammany Hall, and foul 
politics generally, are attributed largely to the Irish. The labor 
unionist, always thought to carry a pistol in one hand and a fire- 
brand in the other, is customarily referred to as a “foreign agitator.” 
Indeed that expression is used on the membership card of the Klan. 
Finally, the plutocrats and anarchists, the profiteers and labor 
leaders, the international bankers and the international Bolsheviki 
—rural America now begins to christen them all, “the Jews.” One 
factor has been the recent invasion of the smaller western and 
southern towns by Jewish retail merchants. These are disliked and 
opposed by their native American competitors for purely commer- 
cial reasons. 
OUR VANISHING AMERICANS 

For the most potent cause of all we must probe still deeper. 
Taking the point of view, for the moment, of those who suffer most 
from its acceptance, that we may understand it the better, we 
quickly discern that the American people “back home” have very 
considerable grounds for anxiety and fear of the future. This 
original American population is being displaced at a speed which 
requires few citations of statistics to make the process evident. 

While the writer was investigating the Klan in a small college 
town in northern Ohio he came upon a group of seven very typical 
Americans at dinner. Their ages ranged from thirty-five to forty- 
five years. The group included three married pairs. For the pur- 
pose of this discussion an eighth member of the group, the wife of 
the odd gentleman present, should be included. Each and every 
one of the eight was in the flush of health. The four men had been 
college athletes. The four women were country-bred and physically 
sturdy. Had a competent physician examined all eight he would 
have found, most probably, not an unsound organ, not a physical 
weakness in any one of them. These four “families” had been in 
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existence from three to eighteen years; and they had brought forth 
not a single child, living or dead. Here was a group of “roo per 
cent Americans” who were committing 100 per cent race suicide. 
This group might be easily duplicated in every sizable village in the 
land. In a town of three thousand inhabitants in northern New 
York there is a literary club of some seventy members. The non- 
member wives and husbands of the group brought the number, 
several years ago when the note was made by the writer, to well over 
one hundred. These people were practically all descended from 
colonial ancestors. Their children of this generation totaled 
exactly fourteen. 

It is this fact of race suicide among our native Americans which 
is, at root, largely explanatory of their present fear and anger. 
Meanwhile, in Chicago and Cleveland, each of which numbers more 
who were born of foreigners than of natives, the births total about 
double the number of deaths. In the Ohio college town referred to 
above there are two large Catholic churches, the membership of 
which includes nearly all the working people of the community. 
Among the Protestant churches is an Episcopal! edifice of diminutive 
size. On the Sunday preceding the visit of the writer, the local 
K.K.K., in full regalia, marched into that Episcopal Church. The 
leader asked for permission to present a purse to the pastor and to 
interrupt the regular service with a few minutes of prayer. The 
request being granted, the Klan leader prayed for the Divine blessing 
upon that church and upon Protestantism in general. In the 
presence of the facts we have stated above, how vain must be any 
such supplication! How fruitless of permanent good to the church 
must be the contribution of money! Regarded purely from the 
biological standpoint, the survival values stressed in the teaching of 
the Roman Catholic church give its membership enormous com- 
parative advantage in the growth of our population. In our cities 
our native Protestant population is halved, our Catholic and foreign 
population is doubled by each passing generation. 

Within a half-century it may be more evident than now that this 
increase among our sounder immigrant population from Europe is 
to be one of the largest advantages of the white race on this conti- 
nent. For, with the development of hygienic and sanitary knowl- 
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edge among our negroes, their enormous birth-rate will begin to show 
results in the census statistics. Across the Rio Grande pours an 
army of Mexican workers, whose blood is at least three-fourths 
Indian. Considering the physiographic character of our south- 
western states, it would seem likely that this element will largely 
re-establish itself in possession of at least half-a-million square miles 
of our territory. To the Pacific Coast, and far inland, comes a 
continuing stream of the orientals:. The Japanese were eight 
thousand strong last year, in spite of all supposed regulations and 
prohibitions. The birth-rate among these Japanese laborers is so 
great that astonishment never ceases among their white neighbors. 
The Japanese have annexed the Hawaiian Islands racially and 
socially, by reason of the fact that they already number much more 
than half the inhabitants. We can calculate pretty accurately 
when they will be two-thirds or three-fourths of the population. In 
Sacramento County, California, excluding the city of Sacramento, 
there are more Japanese babies born annually than white babies. 
California and the Pacific Coast are in desperate fear that, unless 
the Japanese are kept out altogether, there will arise a race issue 
even more bitter and difficult of solution than that of our South. 
The civilization of the people of the United States is suffering 
rapid change, not only as regards its basic institutions, but also 
in the nature and quality of its human composition. The old 
American and the old America are passing into history. The 
hooded figures of the K.K.K. are an expression of pain, of sorrow, 
and of solemn warning. It is their cruel and fantastical method 
of dealing with the situation which is wholly wrong. The Klan 
has become totally unworthy of the better American spirit. Its 
methods arise from anger and fear, not from knowledge and fore- 
thought. The constructive evolution of our American nation— 
that will require a totally different motive, a different leadership, 
and a policy based upon a far more lofty sense of human values. 
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STUDIES IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


II. RELIGION AND AMERICAN SECTIONALISM. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN 


HEINRICH H. MAURER 
Lewis Institute, Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Scientific hypothesis: For the study of the significance of religion as a principle 
of structural and functional individuation, the German religious groups in — 
furnish perfect clinical cases. In the case of the Pennsylvania German, the Lutheran 
traditionalism of faith has become a radiant center for the integration of a consciousness 
of self, of difference and of kind. A historical creed has here rationalized the process 
of life upon terms of its own. By conditioning an roe it determined the ‘Gulia 
of its organs of self-preservation, a functional type ideal, a specific societal technique, 
a language, a school system. It thus determined the performance of that type as a 
socius: his function in the social constitution and in the creation of values. By 
indicating distinct mind frontiers, by sanctioning terms of dissociation as well as 
consociation, religion appears here as the grandam of sectionalism and as a vital 
condition of the social process in America. 


With the method of Troeltsch, the sociologist may be as ready 
to find fault as the historian with the conclusions of Weber. The 
sociology of religion is not true sociology until the logic of religion 
_ has become intelligible as true social logic. But that Troeltsch 
has been able only to suggest, rather than systematically prove, 
how the logic of religion was a function of successive social situations 
in the historical process—that is the fault of the monographic 
studies on which he had to build. That there has not been enough 
sociological method behind the scholarship on which Troeltsch 
had to rely, is not his fault; nevertheless for that reason, it must 
seem that such a magnificent synthesis as Ernst Troeltsch’s was 
premature. With regard to Weber’s thesis' on the significance 
of Protestantism in the capitalistic “‘mind in the making,” it may 
be said that, unromantic as even the social sciences are, they will 
probably decline to ponder over a historical or causal relation of 

* This thesis should be considered in connection with Weber’s general theory of the 
genesis and typology of religious rationalism; see especially Weber, Ges. Aufsaetze, 


I, 537-38, 551 ff. For the group sociological significance of redeemer religions and 
of prophecies see ibid., p. 543. 
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adequacy between Protestantism and the spirit of capitalism where 
that spirit makes such a vigorous appearance before it has a body, 
while its body seems equally hardy after having given up that 
Geist. Nevertheless the historical method of Weber, Sombart, 
and Brentano, and the controversy between them has done much 
in Germany to make the Marxian chapter on Genesis less uninterest- 
ing for its obviousness and less obvious for its interestedness. The 
pursuit of the original sinner here has regained in Sachlichkeit and 
objectivity what it has lost, among social scientists at least, in 
vehemence or assurance. At all events, the historical materialism 
is learning to know a much less simple social mechanism of human 
nature than formerly. The social scientist comes to appreciate 
that to deal objectively with the function of religion in the economic 
order means in the first place to understand the relation of both in 
the social process. In this spirit, many old questions will become 


profitably debatable again, and cases which had been closed by . 


bias itself can be reopened in all fairness. 

A criticism, therefore, of the conclusions of Troeltsch and Weber 
is not so much called for as a further application and testing of their 
heuristic principles. The categories of transcendental reason with 
the aid of which man had rationalized the social process seem of 
the first importance, and on such categories and their function, it 
would seem, Troeltsch and Weber have thrown much light. Enough 
has been said to point to the importance of specific God-concepts, 
of the salvation logic, the conception of the Bible as Law, the doctrine 
of the organic law of sin: the logic of faith and the rule of reason 
in religion. Enough about the new calling concept and the old 
ideal of asceticism, the new personalism of an ecclesiola, a believers’ 
church with its affinity for a corpus, and the old universalism of the 
institutional ecclesia with its hankering for territoriality; the influ- 
ence of such thought patterns and situation patterns is worth 
trailing from the city of God into the bailiwick of man wherever 
men have claimed citizenship in both. The beloved community 
must seem to be a most decisive earlier situation if religion finds 
within the meaning of such concepts its law of social articulation, 
if they determine its limitations as well as its potency as a factor 
of socialization. 
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The cores as well as the social frontiers of modern individualism 
and nationalism may be traceable to the personalism of sectarian, 
the territorialism of institutional religion. A source of sectionalism 
at all events may be traceable to this mind-frontier of religion. 
Offhand, it would seem as if the Christian who, as Luther put it, 
is at once of heaven and of the earth, were sectionalism personified: 
obedience to law at least will always with him have an element of 
contingency on the concurrent reason of religion. The interstitial 
process between such plural and sectional minds, then, will in turn 
be determined by the logic of religion. In its co-ordination of the 
law of God and of nature, religion sought its synthesis between the 
two spheres. But since the logic of the social process travels 
faster than the logic of that process working as social pedagogy 
can follow, that synthesis is chronically at fault. The law of nature 
as constituted in theological reason and the law of nature as inter- 
preted by scientific empiricism seem to be destined to conflict. 

That conflict is bound to concern once more both state and 
church. Historically, the modern principle of conditional allegiance 
has had much to do with that conflict. It is inseparable from the 
Pauline proposition that we are living in two spheres. But if 
the proposition that all government is limited has had anything at 
all to do with the principle that the imperium of the state shall not 
be coextensive with the bounds of mind, then the behavior patterns 
of the logic of religion concern the political scientist as well as the 
sociologist, the statesman as well as the student. Where there is 
to be a government of law and not of men, the relation between 
the law of God and nature as interpreted by faith, and that same 
law as discoverable by empirical reason, continues to be of consider- 
able importance. The traditional situation patterns of religious 
creeds for the relation between religion and rationalism then would 
seem to be eminently a problem of social and political sectionalism 
and relevant to the ‘social crisis.” 

Returning then to our original problem of “Christianity in the 
Social Crisis,” we are now ready to deal with Christianity in this 
sense: as the most effective organization of past experience, the 
structural and functional principle of individualism, the grandam 
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of sectionalism; a creative principle of law as well as a determinant 
in the idea of law. 

Obviously, scientifically sound data can only be obtained where 
we deal with religion in its essential creed—pluralism; socially 
relevant such data will only be where such logic is demonstrably 
potent as social logic, where it becomes articulate in a social group; 
where it bears down upon a political section, and thus becomes 
effective as law. 

But what group in the group-pluralism, what section in the 
sectionalism of American life is relevant to the social crisis? Natu- 
rally, the social scientist will think of “crisis” as a social concept 
in an objective way, in terms of stabilization or integral function. 
He will then naturally assume that the stability of the social order 
can be measured in the width of its narrowest possible basis, the 
religious sanction of a balance-of-power group. Such a group or 
section would seem to be relevant in this connection. The logic 
of its consent or dissent would seem to entail vital elements of 
adjustment or maladjustment; the logic of its valuation indicates 
the latitude, momentum, and direction of a possible shift. 

That the Middle West has been and is such a balance-of-power 
section, cradled back and forth by the conflicting reason of such 
groups, has been frequently stated. With its agrarian hinterland 
it is the balance-of-power section par excellence of America today, 
and perhaps of the world tomorrow. 

But since we are dealing with social and historical, and not 
geographical factors in sectionalism alone, we would give the Middle 
West a social and economic as well as a geographical meaning. We 
shall take it within the meaning of a socialfmiddle region, historically 
immanent in this sense, namely, those people who have at any 
critical period in American history been caught nel mezzo camin of 
economic and political change. Or, lest we prejudice at the outset 
the problem of “change,” let us say, those people who, usually 
quite “unbeknownst” to themselves, have been at the time under 
observation a sort of pivot to the quadrennial teeter-totter. The 
present writer believes that for such a study in the sociology of 
religion, and for a perfect laboratory case, as it were, some of the 
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German Lutheran denominational groups in America will do as 
well as any. 

The president of the Pennsylvania German Society, in his annual 
address in 1910, told a story of a peasant behind the plow who, 
asked what he would do if he knew that he should have to die 
tomorrow, answered that he would keep on plowing. He was not 
certain whether that particular peasant was a German, but he 
thought he ought to have been. At all events, it is this attitude 
of mind which the distinguished president of that society, Mr. 
John Wanamaker, considered characteristically and valuably 
German.' Nor would it be difficult to prove that the conservation 
in the earliest Middle West of American history, in Pennsylvania, 
of the traditionalism of the mind and mores of the European peasant 
is due to its efficient organization and its sublimation by the German 
Protestantism of the eighteenth century and especially by Luther- 
anism. The essence of the Pennsylvania German personality is 
German Lutheranism. 

A study of the history and sociology of this religious group in 
America leads to the conclusion that the structure and function of 
Pennsylvania German individualism has been determined by the 
Lutheran faith as articulated in Halle? The Francke school, not 
so much of theology as of personal practical piety, has preserved 
enough of the Lutheran creed to constitute this church as a group- 
trust at religion. Its pietism smoothed down enough of the 
Lutheran doctrinal edges to give this type survival fitness as a 
social being. For the founders of the German churches of Pennsyl- 
vania were not only godly men—men strong in the ‘‘ Word,” 
powerful in the armor of much learning—but worldly-wise and 
genteel. John Wesley has this to say about them: “Had tea with 
four German ministers. I could not but admire the wisdom of 
those that appointed them. They seem to consider not only the 
essential points, sense and piety, but even . . . . good breeding, 
address, yea the persons of those whom they send into foreign 
countries.” 

t Pennsylvania German Society Publications, Vol. XTX, Presidential Address. 

2 Sachse, “The Influence of Halle,” Lutheran Quarterly, Vol. XXXI. 

3 John Wesley's Works (Diary), IV, 194; VI, 178, 222. 
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The lives of the fathers of these churches and the history of the 
Muehlenberg family bear witness to the eminent fitness of this type 
for social service within the church and without." 

In the guardianship of a specific creed, these men constituted 
an American self. Truly Lutheran, they would “use the Scripture 
as a rule of faith and life,’ but use it “in a historical and not in a 
radical way.” Religion would ground the individual ‘‘not in the 
Puritan idea of God’s law but in the gospel idea of God’s love.’ 
Traditionalism of faith would become a radiant center for the 
integration of the consciousness of a self. The obvious theological 
contrast of this faith with a Calvinistic rule of reason as a religious 
law would give a religious cue to the working of an ejective conscious- 
ness, religious sanction to a consciousness of difference as well as of 
kind. Lutheranism, by rationalizing within the meaning of a creed, 


* Principal sources used on this subject: Hallesche Nachrichten, 2 vols., 1745-85 
(ed. 1886); Evangelisches Magazin (1811-18), Deutscher Kirchenfreund (1849-56); 
Lutheran Quarterly, Vol. XXX1; Lutheran Church Review, Vols. XIV, XVI; Pennsyl- 
vania German Society Publications, Vol. IX, XI; Deutsch-Amerikanisches Magazin 
Vol. I (letters of H. M. Muehlenberg and life of P. Muehlenberg); the lives of 
the Muehlenbergs by Mann, Ayres, etc. For much biographical material see 
Morris, Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry (1878). For bibliography: J. G. 
Morris, Lutheran Church Review Vol. XIV; Morris, Fifty Years in the Lutheran Minis- 
try, pp. 306, 441. For a general history: Jacobs in American Church Historical Series, 
Vol. IV; short survey, A. R. Wentz, The Lutheran Church in American History 
(1923). For the general history of the German element in the different colonies: 
F. R. Diffenderfer, German Exodus; also Bernheim, Kuhns, Nixon, Wayland, 
Schuhricht. For the sociology and mores of the group and type: Rush, Account of 
the Manners, etc. (1789), in Pennsyloania German Society Publications, Vol. XIX; 
and extensively annotated and compared with other sources, Der Deutsche Pionier 
(1875), and Rattermann, Works, XVI, 159-95; see also Seidensticker, Rupp, Wol- 
lenweber, Knauss, and others. The publication of the Cincinnati Pioneer Society, 
Der Deutsche Pionier, 18 vols., contains a wealth of sociological material charmingly 
written in the style of Freytag and Riehl. Also Pennsylvania German Society Publi- 
cations; Pennsyloania Magazine of History; county histories like Rupp, History of 
Berks and Lebanon Counties. 

For the history of the Reformed church: Joseph Hy. Dubbs, The Reformed Church 
in Pennsylvania, (1902); Historical Manual; Reformed Quarterly Review (1892); 
Harbaugh, Life of Schlatter (1857). 

For the other religious groups see Sachse, Pietists; Sachse, Sectarians; Dubbs, 
Otterbein Reformed Church Quarterly (1884); Dotterer, Life of Boehm; Brumbaugh, 
History of the Brethren (1910). For earlier surveys of religious conditions : Braune, 
Prakt. Belehr’ gn (1829); Schafi, Kirchliche Zust (1858). 


? Schmauck, History; Pennsyloania German Society Publications, X1, 8, 11, 12. 
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conserved the individualism of the German. It constituted it in 
America anew in the Pennsylvania German. 

That the builders of this distinct social entity in America, 
though building with imported timbers, reared a distinctly American 
structure is due to the fact that the colonial situation demanded 
what they were doing. They ministered to a local want on succes- 
sive frontiers of transition. The crisis of transition began on 
shipboard, as can be gleaned from the diary of Wesley, where it 
begins to be a journal of clinical cases rather than a diary alone.* 
This crisis they met as Luther had met a similar one. They found 
an uprooted, panicky peasantry with a thoroughly disorganized 
personality, ‘‘mystics in philosophy, pietists in feeling, chiliasts in 
expectations,” seekers of “the Bridegroom” some of them, and 
others of broad acres whereon to be fruitful and multiply.” 

The function of the soil and of a natural-economy, manorial 
civilization in the psychic economy of this Lutheran Christianity 
in transition, their use as indicated by a popular Christianity, 
becomes clearly evident in the Lutheran Utopia of this age: a 
sort of fantastic description of the promised land of the Lutheran 
pilgrim. It is equally evident from their early history in America 
that these people felt themselves threatened with extinction of 
selfhood and absorption into the general mass of American emotional 
Christianity as constituted by the Methodists. They were exposed 
to many dangers, of which the Indians were the most ruthless but 
by no means the most subtle. For their mores they feared most 
from the lax rule of the rationalist Quakers and of the Franckfort 
company, whose motto of vinum, linum et textrinum covered, if not 
a multitude of sins in civil polity, then at least a religion whose 
design is a plantation.‘ 

It becomes clear, then, that these people demanded instruction 
in a creed, cried out for their church, and felt the want of an agency 


t Works (Diary), I, 209, 198, 200-5. 

2 Schmauck, History, pp. 70-71, 82; Sachse, Pietists, p. 251. 

3 J. G. Schnabel, “Die Insel Felsenburg,”” D. Lit. Denkm. (1902). 

4Schmauck, of. cit., pp. 92 ff. For earliest German congregations, ibid., p. 139. 
For moral conditions, Dubbs, o. cit., p. 111. For early communal technique of guidance 
and correction, etc., Schmauck, op. cit., pp. 62, 116, 154, 160 ff. 
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in parochial schools for the perpetuation, the reproduction of their 
mind. With the first economic surplus seems to have come the 
fear lest the family farm might disappear with the ancestral mores, 
victims of ‘‘worldliness” both, of “Heliogabalic luxuries” in a 
secular order which licensed sin. Thus the demand for religion 
did not spring from a religious pathos alone. Religion meant 
self-preservation in a new social order. That they first expected 
the mother-country to meet the expenses of their establishment is 
not so remarkable as that they continued to consider themselves 
a parish of the mother-church.' Nothing illustrates better the 
pluralism of the social process as constituted by religion than the 
relation of this colonial Christianity to its mother-churches. It is 
remarkable that the Reformed church of Pennsylvania, as an organ- 
ized parsonage and cure of the classis of Amsterdam, with a constitu- 
ency of Germans, should have continued its colonial dependency 
until 1791.” 

The educational system of the American pilgrims in the colonies 
was grounded on the Calvinistic idea of the inadequacy of natural 
reason, and on its belief in instruction in the law of religion and the 
rules of its application. To the Puritans it was a condition for that 
rational self-direction which they seem to have considered the better 
part of the grace of illumination. From this idea the political 
rationalism of the eighteenth century was not far removed. At 
all events, it was seen fit to give the German immigrants of the 
Reformed church in Pennsylvania an education, a school system 
based partly on charity. ‘“‘ Mankind in general are scarcely raised 


by their nature above the brutes. ... . People are incapable of 
knowing their own interests or judging for themselves . . . . they 
cannot be governed by free principles or their own choice . . . . not 


know their true interests as men and as Protestants.” They were 
to be taught English as well as German, so that they might ‘expect 
to rise to places of profit and honor in the country,” also ‘‘buy and 
sell to greater advantage, understand cases in court, and.... 
judge and act for themselves.” In this enlightened and generous 
spirit, which betrays the influence of John Locke’s ideas on educa- 


* Schmauck, op. cit., pp. 164, 172. 
2 Dubbs, of. cit., pp. 260-65. 
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tion, the London Society for the Support of the German Protestants 
in America furnished Rev. Schlatter the means to found a parochial 
school system among the Germans." The classis at Amsterdam did 
not approve of it, and the Germans for several reasons were as 
suspicious of the political disinterestedness of English Christianity 
as of a first contact of their children with “the others.” They 
feared lest their children in contact with others “get foolish whims 
into their heads.” The question was, as a matter of fact, mixed 
up with politics from the beginning. The Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania had by this time been discovered as a useful though unaccount- 
able makeweight in politics, as valuable though distrustful allies 
for or against the Quaker stronghold.’ 

The Lutheran parochial school system, on the other hand, 
sprang from the well-known Lutheran religious doctrine of education. 
Rev. H. M. Muehlenberg may be said to be its founder. The 
general attitude toward educ&tion in that quarter was grounded in 
the functional calling concept of Lutherdom, of a peasantry who 
spelled getting ahead in terms of the family staying put and doing 
its part “‘each in his station.” The school to them was a sort of 
specialized function of both the patria potestas and the ministerial 
calling. The schoolmaster’ was to wield the rod by special delega- 
tion, or at least steep the paternal rod in the love or the wrath of 
the Lord. Education was more closely related to the family- 
farm-communism, the village fraternalism and their technique of 
institutionalized salvation, than to the organization of rational 
choice, the problem of individual salvation, and the reconstitution 
of the individual. Even so, it was enormously effective; it pre- 
served the collective individualism of this group-mind. But that 
this group-mind was not an end in itself, that it cannot be dealt 
with under the category ‘“‘nationalism,” is clear from its attitude 
toward learning and toward the German language. Neither ration- 

* Harbaugh, Life of Schlatter (1857), pp. 267, 272, 277-79. For Schlatter’s work 
as an organizer of *i.2 church, Dubbs, op. cit., pp. 147-70. 

2 For Saur and the schools, see Harbaugh, op. cit., p. 294. 

3 Dubbs, op. cit., pp. 152-70; Harbaugh, Life of Schlatter, p. 294. 

4Schmauck, op. cit., p. 154; Hallesche Nachrichten, I, 686-87. 


5 For a pioneer schoolmaster see Christopher Dock, Rules for Children (1764), 
in Saur, Geist]. Magazin, also Pennypacker, Historical Sketches (1883). 
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alism nor language nationalism can intelligently be dealt with apart 
from organized religion." 

Rev. H. M. Muehlenberg was finally forced to admit to Dr. 
Helmuth: “God is my witness, I worked against the English as 
long as I could, but I cannot longer resist.”* What a tragedy that 
pathos hides rather than reveals can be gleaned from the history of 
any one parish church and congregation, not in Pennsylvania 
alone but wherever this type had to meet its stirb und werde. It 
will be observed that with the common language went, in those days, 
the unity of the parish; schism meant exodus from the ancestral 
church, a change in ownership. It meant the loss of emotional 
association of the baptismal spire with a lifetime of toil in the furrow 
of a life of which it marked the beginning and the end. Thus the 
general policy came to be that in case of filiation of an English- 
speaking congregation from one German, the daughter should leave 
in peace, and not the parent. The English-speaking daughter- 
congregation was felt to be united with the mother in the bond 
of the faith and of the church invisible. But even so, there remained 
behind the ancestral God’s Acre; whether children would or would 
not be reunited with their parents in death—that question always 
carried an important pathos into the language problem. It would 
take a later urban and metropolitan rationalism to make people 
care less where they rested from their labors and whether or not 


t For the Catholic side see Kathol. Volkszeitung (Baltimore, 1867), articles by 
Father Oswald Moosmueller. 

2 Schmauck, History, p. 351. For references to the language nationalism of the 
group, see J. O. Knauss, Pennsylvania German Society Publications, XXIX, 112 ff. 
For the relative valuation of German and English in pulpit and school from the point 
of view of the integrity and growth of the Lutheran church, see Schmauck, op. cit., 
Pp. 117, 349, 351; Krotel, History of Trinity Church, Lancaster, passim; Braune, 
Praktische Belehrungen und Ratschlaege, pp. 351 ff. For a survey of social forces in 
country and town affecting the language question, ibid., pp. 213, 250 ff. 262, 279, 294, 
310, 355; Morris, Fifty Years, pp. 91, 98, 374, 386, 395-97; Constitutian of the Evangelical 
Lutheran General Synod and Protocols of Synodical Conventions 1820, 1823; Synods 
of Maryland and Virginia, 1823; Synod of New York, Minules, 1823; Kraushaar, 
Verfassungsformen, pp. 6, 238, 245, 253, 255, 256, 401; Loeher, Gesch. Zustaende 
p. 318; W. Loehe, Kirchliche Mitteilungen (1845), No. 12; Schaff, Kirchenfreund 
(1848), p. ot. 

3 For the societal technique in dealing with the language question, see Dubbs, 
op. cit., pp. 267-72. 
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the family would thus rest in peace. But even then a new indi- 
vidualism and a new socialism would have its own pathos with its 
own salvation reason. 

Postponing a further consideration of the problem of language 
nationalism until it becomes bound up with the consciousness of a 
larger group and functions in the rationalization of the interstitial 
process at large, we may now proceed to look into the technique 
of building such a group-mind: the connection between religion 
and its equipment as a social being. Thus we return to the relative 
rationalism of its ideal system of education. 

It is true that as late as the thirties, a congregation called a 
tramp printer and canal-digger away from his ditch to preach to 
them the faith of Luther because they had heard that he was a 
learned man and knew Latin. But that was not because he was a 
German from the ‘‘old country”’; it was the traditional association 
of learning with the effective calling of the ministry. Nor was ita 
general high esteem for learning as Kultur. That the humanities 
had been the heavy armor of the Reformation did not alter the fact 
that the Lutheran doctrine called for faith and more faith. A 
faith which moves mountains can, strictly speaking, dispense 
with much reason. At all events, the Lutheran logic of learning 
becomes rational only if we recall that for rational self-direction on 
general principles they had little use; they were afraid lest it might 
lead astray. The use of reason and of learning had to remain 
related to calling; it had to lead into a station, and prompt effective 
performance sanctioned by religion. 

Thus provisions for higher education were made early to provide 
a Nachwuchs for the ministry." 

The Revolutionary War interrupted the connection with Halle, 
the supply of ministers became too scant for the increasing demand, 
and later the returns did not always justify outlay and expectations. 
Not that the connection with the fatherland was not remembered 
and expectantly maintained, but it seems that the new humanistic 

tJ. O. Knauss, Social Conditions, pp. 94 ff.; Seidensticker, Gesch. d. Deutschen 
Ges., p. 180; Pennsylvania German Society Publications, IV, 122, 130-31; VI, 100-111; 
Kuhns, German and Swiss Setilements (1901), pp. 149-50. For the history of old 


Franklin College, see Dubbs, Reformed Quarterly Review (1887), p. 260. For bibliogra- 
phy, see L. Viereck, Zwei Jahrhunderte (1903). 
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individualism in that quarter had come to mean a loss in the capacity 
for communal direction and teamwork. The rationalistic and 
historical theology of the late eighteenth and of the nineteenth 
century did not produce as many community-builders as the pietism 
of the early eighteenth; their contact with this type of primary 
group was not as close. For obvious reasons, too, the pressure of 
the new blood on the hardened arteries of an old social organism 
was often too much; a disciple of the new school was apt to be a 
disruptive force. Sociologically his effect on the group was akin 
to that of the loper, adventurer, goliard, Latin enterpriser in the 
business of salvation, and Latin farmer in the vineyard of the 
Lord. It spelled mental dissociation and often group disruption. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the group had reasons of its own to 
consider rationalism together with the language question as the 
worst enemy of the group mind. The strife between die Grauen 
und die Gruenen which later raged in the bailiwick of the political 
mind of the Germans in America was chronic in their city of God. 
But if the language question here spelled temptation, the word 
rationalism spelled Gottseibeiuns; it was The Evil. The two issues 
then—the language question and rationalism—gave the group, from 
the family to the church itself, the cue for its orientation to its 
neighbors.’ It is only natural, then, that in the period of transition 
from the relative reason of religion to the reason of science, the 
former should have dominated the social process. A minister who 
had honestly come by the conscience of his craft through the 
apprenticeship system? was as welcome with his home-taught 
theology to the souls of these people as was a self-taught doctor 
to their bodies with his pills. Later the new schools of the church 
in America turned out a body of sturdy men characterized by much 
common sense; they could ask the Lord’s blessings on the amenities 
of life as well as on its tribulations. 

* For the social forces at play in the struggle between traditional confessionalism 
and rationalism, see Dubbs, of. cit., p. 92; Krauth, Essay on the Lutheran Church 
(1877); Wentz, op. cit., pp. 170 ff. The Lutheran Observer (1833-61), contains much 
material on the subject. 

* Hallesche Nachricten, II, 282. For a comparative valuation of the American 
apprenticeship system and a German university education, see Muehlenberg’s letters 
in Deutsch-Amerikanisches Magazin, Vol. 1. 
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Where the humanities taught in these schools missed their 
original calling, they, as in Germany, furnished glebal toilsomeness 
a higher field of training in the capacity to take infinite pains; 
the Pennsylvania Germans, their church and school, can point 
a stately list of names remembered for honest craftsmanship in 
many a profession, station, and calling. 

One profession they were slow to take to: lawyers were met with 
distrust. For the adjustment of quarrels and even for the correction 
of the wayward, a communal technique as indicated by the gospel 
was enough. The love communism of the primary group outlived 
the mutual-service nexus of a natural economy system; they long 
continued to give a customary and not a legal credit; an old tradi- 
tionalism and naturalism characterizes all their relationship. 
Money they originally hoarded as a token and as an heirloom, as 
real property like land and not as a mere medium of exchange. 
They only slowly learned to treat it as productive capital; they 
loaned its use on good faith. The lender would chalk the sum and 
term on the kitchen door and rest easy in the good faith of the taker. 
Even in their dealings beyond the pale, they were often guided by a 
conscience which was not a contractual one within the meaning of 
the law of the land, but a function of their own logic of salvation and 
of the naturalism of precash-nexus minds. Thus a congregation in 
Philadelphia paid a debt borrowed before the Revolutionary War 
in continentals when due, and thus gave unto Caesar and unto the 
law. But over and ‘above this, they ‘‘could do no other” than 
make good the depreciation in silver as soon as they had it, and thus 
do justice to their religious faith and to the conscience of a ‘‘ higher 
law.’ 

For the secular order which was not of the family farm, the 
guild-shop or the parish, they had a deep distrust; for the state, 
obedience to law but alert suspicion of encroachment. Relations 
were at first unstable and later, when fairly established, they became 
traditional. For the transition from the mugwump to the “yellow 

* Evangelisches Magazin, I, 1o5—7. Money concept and mores: Rush, “ Acct. etc.,” 
Pennsylvania German Society Publications, XIX, 45, 83; Wollenweber, Gemaelde, 
(1869), pp. 44, 120-25; Schmauck, of. cit., pp. 161, 172; Knauss, in Pennsylvania 
German Society Publications, XXTX, chaps. vi, vii, 120 ff. 
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dog” party man, in this quarter there is a reason in the ideology 
of a religious group." 

The relation between church and state is here determined partly 
by denominational doctrine and partly by the historical situation. 
It was made in Europe and in America. For the Bau und Wesen, 
the structure of their selfhood as well as for their church, they 
imported the timbers from Europe and by a well-known route. 
To the Lutherans, the chaplain of St. Mary’s in Savoy had com- 
bined a secular commission with the spiritual care. It seems to 
have been part of his charge to secure from Germany shepherds 
for his flock.2 Of the growing independence of the reformed 
congregations, the classis in Amsterdam seems to have been not a 
little jealous. For if the Lutherans continued to exhibit in America 
some of the docility and helplessness of a state church, if the relation 
of congregation to pastor here reflects for some time the other- 
worldly institutionalism of the Lutheran faith, the Reformed 
church on the other hand soon betrays its origin as a believers’ 
church. It had in the beginning more social corporateness than 
the Lutheran church. But as the doings in the bailiwick of the 
soul were to influence events without, so was the situation without 
bound to reflect within. The fact that the City of God was not, 
here, going to be troubled by any secular Burgvogt, was not held 
together by any secular walls—that fact made itself felt long before 
the Revolution. Because there was no room for a membrum 
praecipuum in Pennsylvania it soon became necessary to organize 
the Lutheran City of God as a truecommune. The spiritual foun- 
dation of faith alone was not strong enough. Thus the Lutheran 
church at Lancaster, especially exposed as it seems to have been, 
from its material situation, soon found it necessary to consociate 
under an especially rigid covenant.‘ 

The influence of the secular situation on the corporateness, the 


? For the political mind of the group, see Knauss, of. cit., chap. vii, 160 ff.; Wollen- 
weber, of. cit., pp. 122-24; Lincoln, Ch. H. Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania; 
Knauss, op. cit., especially chap. ii, “Religious Creed and Social Philosophy.” 

? Schmauck, op. cit., pp. 172, 193, 201. 

3 Dubbs, of. cit., pp. 129-33, 266, for its early societal technique. 

4 Haliesche Nachrichten, 1, 386; Schmauck, op. cit., pp. 340-48, 145 ff., 160, 172, 
274-348; Dubbs, of. cit., pp. 36, 133. 
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Genossenschaftsrecht, and its function in the beloved community, 
is as interesting as the influence of the latter is important on the 
political, social, and economic structure of life in general. These 
problems can only be suggested, they cannot here be dealt with. 
It may be observed that the Lutheran church gradually became 
assimilated in structure and function to a believers’ church, and 
that from the logic of a free religious life, it increasingly insisted on 
the principle of consent.* Thus its Feste Burgers, trained in self- 
government by their church, were led by their ministry to trust in 
God and do their part for a republican commonwealth.’ 

For the study of the process of assimilation as well as of the 
influence of religion on civil polity, the lines of resistance as indicated 
in the logic of religion give most valuable cues. There can be no 
doubt that such a study will net valuable insight into the nature of 
the social process once that study proceeds from the a priori of 
several active principles, once the category of ‘“‘assimilation’’ is 
freed from the false analogy with “‘digestion.’’ 

Thus the ‘‘come together movement,’ the problem of federation 
and union between Christian brethren of different creeds with the 
same or with different native tongues, is a most worthy study for 


the sociologist. The importance of the religious idea of the corpus 
Christianorum is great in civil as well as ecclesiastical polity.’ 


* Cf. Kraushaar, Verfassungsformen, PPp- 5-7, 10-12, 21-26, 31, 33, 35-38, 43, 
61, 65, 73, 80, 83, 84. For the earliest synodical constitution, synod and congregation 
ibid., pp. 229 ff. 

2 For the influence of the Lutheran theory of a “just war” and of the German 
sectarian views of war, see Watson, Annals, II, 256; Harbaugh, Lives (for revolutionary 
sermon texts); Sachse, Lutheran Church Quarterly, XXXI, 173; Seidensticker, Bilder. 

3 The history of the Genossenschaftsrecht of the Lutheran churches, the transition 
from the consistorial to the synodical order, the gradual self-assertion of the lay com- 
munity, describe the assimilation of the German subject into the American citizen. 
For the development of the rights of the Gemeinde, the congregation, see Kraushaar 
Verfassungsformen, Ppp. 5, 9, 31, 33: 35> 37» 39) 43 57, 61, 65-67, 68-70, 71-75. For 
the synodical development, ibid., pp. 219, 224, 230, 233, 266. For the influence of 
the westward movement on the "growth of democratic tendencies, see ibid , pp. 96, 
99-100. The disintegrating effects of revivalism, the Lutheran group seems to have 
counteracted with a tightening of the confessional bond, with an increased sectional 
consciousness, and a marked reaction against the autonomy of the community, i.e., 
congregation, in favor of a more marked synodical authority. See Kraushaar, op. cit., 
Pp. 276, 289, 294. 

4 Dubbs, The Reformed Church in Pennsylvania (1902), pp. 115 ff., 125. 

5 For earliest interchurch relations, see Hallesche Nachrichten, I, 149. 
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Traceable to the same collective interest in the preservation of 
selfhood as the beginnings of the Reformed and Lutheran churches 
in America, the Unity movement begins with a beautiful vision of 
unity in diversity, with Zinzendorf’s Unitas fratrum, based on the 
theory of tropes of the Bohemian brethren and thus theologically 
on Philippians 1:18. With this principle Wesley had also come 
into a contact, fruitful for the Brotherhood idea and early technique 
of Methodism.? It is significant that this early movement failed 
because of the resistance of minds sworn to a creed.3 As every 
later revival movement, it led to the loss of some Bridegroom-seekers 
in a new organization, to a new religious individualism;* it led toa 
keener sense of Reformed and Lutheran denominational selfhood 
and, furthermore, it left a sense of community of religious interest 
and led to a series of General Synods of Pennsylvania. Based on 
that community of interest, a close co-operation began after the 
Revolutionary War and lasted until the thirties. The twin towers 
of German sectionalism in America in this period, the German 
Lutheran and the Reformed church, trained their joint guns on 
their common enemies; the war was on against the disorganizing 
forces of revivalism and of rationalism. They carried on a joint 
campaign for the preservation of the German language by establish- 
ing a joint seminary and subscribing to a common Evangelisches 
Magazin.s 
a * Dubbs, op. cit. pp. 111, 225; Chron. Ephrat. p. 245; Gillin, Dunkers, pp. 157, 
2 Wesley, I, 209, 198, 200-5. 

3 The natural mutualism between the German Lutheran and the Reformed church 
is traceable to the “Simultankirchen” in the Palatinate. Dubbs, op. cit., pp. 19, 36; 
Historical Manual, p. 264; also to the personalities of Muehlenberg and Schlatter. 
See Harbaugh, Life of Schlatter, p. 345; Schmauck, op. cit.; Dubbs, op. cit., pp. 266-75; 
Wentz, op. cit., p. 97. 

4For the failure of the Congregation of God in the Spirit, see Dubbs, of. cit., 
p. 135. For the Unio Ecclesiastica of 1787 in South Carolina, see Bernheim, G. O. 
Hist. Germ. Sett. (1872), p. 291; Krushaar, op. cit., p. 271. 

5 For a sketch of the struggle over the whole period, see A. R. Wentz, The Lutheran 
Church in American History (1923). The classical statement, from the point of view 
of this group, of the case against revivalism is Nevin, The Anxious Bench; cf. Jacobs, 
History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, American Church History Series, IV, 418. 
The struggle was so acute within the Lutheran church because its constituent elements 
were forever in different stages of assimilation. The older element, in proportion 
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This magazine, the “social sensorium” of the religious group of 
the Pennsylvania Germans after 1812, is in many respects a worthy 
source. It tells much about the state of the “Kingdom of God in 
America”’ with its statistics, its histories of churches, its letters 
from the frontier, and its confessions of pious souls.’ In its six 
volumes there is not one theological article proper, but there is a 
report of the collection for the Waisenhaus at Halle, taken in 
Pennsylvania and netting, in 1814, 2,434 dollars and one counterfeit 
twenty-dollar bill? It has very vague ideas on the meaning of 
rationalism, which it proposes to combat, but then it knows every- 
thing about the German language in America and why it should be 
preserved. Its own contributions to that language suggest the 
straightforwardness of Luther, the piety and practical Christianity 
of Spener, the new pride of self of Moeser, the tearfulness of Werther, 
and, for the rest, the mind of the Pennsylvania German parish.‘ 
The ‘‘other-worldliness” and cultural pluralism of these people 
may have been made in Germany, but they had both eyes on the 
milk in the pan of Pennsylvania. ‘We have made Pennsylvania 
the granary of the world, why should we not be proud of ourselves ?” 
If this argument did not appeal to their parishioners, the next one 
was still more ad hominem: ‘Do you wish to leave your children a 
rich inheritance? Then teach them German.” “Do you want 
your children to honor father and mother? Then see that they 
remain Lutherans. If they are to remain Lutherans, then they 
must remain Germans.’”’ But why remain German Lutherans or 


as it had become Americanized, took rather kindly to the ‘‘new measures,” but the new 
immigration forever strengthened the irreconcilables. See Wentz, op. cit., pp. 163-64. 
In the nineteenth century, the leaders of the American party appear hostile to con- 
servatism, but only in proportion as conservatism has come to mean European historical 
and academic Christianity. Thus the Lutheran Observer (1833-61) is for revival 
methods, new measures, and personal piety against the European German historical 
and scientific orthodoxy; the “ministerium,” mindful of the equation of its constituent 
congregations, is German in the language question, European in its theology, and for 
federalism in church organization; while the Americans are for English, for evangelical 
and practical Christianity, and for centralization in their ecclesiastical constitution. 
See Proceedings at Fort Wayne (1866); cf. Wentz, op. cit., pp. 163-75. 

* Evangelisches Magazin, I, 11, 105, 107-8; II, 30. 

2 Ibid., IV, 73-74, 88. 


3 Ibid., I, 34 ff., 212-15; 107; II, 32, 65, 193 ff. 4 Ibid., I, 245; ILI, 121-25. 
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Lutheran Germans? Because if they do not remain Lutherans they 


will not remain farmers, and they are nothing if not farmers." 

In this way the question was threshed out in the second decade 
of the nineteenth century in every Pennsylvania German church. 
The problem of Americanization was given a thorough airing in the 
Evangelisches Magazin for the benefit of the pulpit a hundred years 
before this day; threshed out for the benefit of a very hard-headed, 
practical type of American of the second and third generation, a 
type not sicklied o’er by the pale cast of latter-day nationalist 


thought. 
Summarized, the special plea to parents would read as follows: 


Look at your farms and then look at the others’. Do you want your 
children to fritter away what you have earned in the sweat of your brow? 
How long do you think they will hold on to the family farm once they have 
been anglicized? Look at the Hirishdeutsche [sic], you can tell the difference 
even now. Are their churches as prosperous as yours, their farms as well kept, 
their horses as sleek, their cattle as fat, their families as happy, their children 
as loyal as yours? Beware the beginning. The children cease speaking 
German, they stop going to church—to the church where they are taught to 
honor father and mother, to esteem honest toil, where they learn to know that 
nothing is more pleasing to God than faithful service in a lowly station. You 
won’t know your children any more; they won’t get up in the morning, but 
will loll in bed like ladies and gentlemen. Neither will they be ordered about; 
with their new self-esteem they will be an independent, mincing set. But they 
will pester you from morn till night: Why don’t you buy us a nice buggy so 
that we may do as the others do? Dowhat? Knock off long before Feiera- 
bend, dress up and go to parties, where the girls dance and the boys gamble. 
But then it will be forever: Father, give us money. Suppose the old folks 
go along to see what the children are doing. But won’t mother feel foolish 
in such stylish, citified company of young swells with her weather-beaten face 
and her wrinkled cheeks, and father feel uncomfortable with his big, awkward 
fists! What a tearful thing when wayward children do not honor father and 
mother but squander the fruit of their toil.? 


What becomes apparent in this early campaign for the preserva- 
tion of the German language is the closest association of the Lutheran 


* Ibid., Il, 43-44, 65, 174; Braune, Belehrungen, pp. 351 ff. For a summary of 
arguments for and against assimilation culled from the Pennsylvania German press, 
see Knauss, of. cit., pp. 94, 10, 112, 19. 

® Evangelisches Magasin, I1-V1, passim; Braune, op. cit., under “ Die Englisierung 
der Deutschen,” etc., pp. 351 ff. 
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church and a domestic, agrarian, natural-economy system of 
economic mores. An economic group and moral section with a 
wide-open frontier is being alarmed, called out to rally around a 
standard, an ideology sublimated in a religious creed and order. 
It is called out to mind the upkeep of its arms of self-preservation: 
its machinery of social pedagogy, the agency of a parochial church 
with pulpit and school. It is told what it is fighting for. The 
social estate is defined and socialized both on the ideational and 
on the emotional side. 

Thus the social process of life in America receives from the 
pulpit a specific meaning, form, and issue. Experience is inter- 
preted, articulated into an older consciousness through the agencies 
of the social process in religion. 

There can be no doubt about the exact meaning of the issue as 
articulated by the church into this group mind and will. What is 
at stake is the medieval family and parochial group with its domestic 
communism, parochial communalism, and ideational solidarity. 
A distinct and well-tried complex of economic mores: the sanction 
of a labor-rhythm from sunrise to sunset, of a family proprietary 
system with paternalistic control of the family labor and manage- 
ment of production; emphasis on collective usufruct instead of 
individual assignment of capital and return, a traditional emotional 
valuation with little individualizing cash nexus and less liking for 
such. The legend is confirmed by the reverse, the things that 
threaten the social order of this medieval agrarian village parochial- 
ism. The things to beware of beyond the pale of language and 
creed are as follows: individualism of maintenance and enterprise; 
anti-traditionalism, rationalism, Calvinism, the cash nexus; the 
siren call of a new herd, the English language. For those who speak 
English are bound sooner or later to join another church, associate 
with “‘the others.” They will be ladies and gentlemen, become 
spendthrifts or otherwise take risks. Consumption beyond the 
pale is ‘‘Heliogabalic luxury,” and taking risks is “gambling.” 
Speculative, acquisitive money economics, credit economics is 
gambling, not honest toil. No honest gain can come from there. 

The aversion of the German farmer against the rationalism of 
the “others” goes quite as deep as his hatred of emotional, revival- 
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istic, “muscular” Christianity. It is rooted in the discomfort of 
the peasant and artisan in the presence of a trader with his cool 
sizing up of a social situation for a surplus of bargaining. The man 
is cold and designing. His handshake has not the warm feel of 
village fraternalism. He has no Gemuet, at least not Deutsches 
Gemuet, or Zucht, at least not Deutsche Zucht, or Ehrlichkeit, at least 
not Deutsche Ehrlichkeit. The pulpit thus reproduces, articulates 
into social meaning the “‘feel” to the peasant or the artisan of the 
first contact with the world which is not of the village-parish group, 
id est, in terms of an inveterately medieval Lutheran theology, 
the world and the devil. 


— 


°S Of course such comparisons are odious for social pedagogy 
only. A spirit of neighborliness prevails. There is no sectional 
s animus in these arguments. ‘The others” have their virtues too, 
s in fact they know a few tricks of trade and enterprise, even if they 
c do gamble. But those tricks you do not acquire by learning English 
and dressing up to go to town. You only lose what is yours. It is 
pointed out that frequently the Eirishdeutsche are worse than the 
others; by dropping the homely German speech and parochial 
mores, they are said to lose all their virtue while acquiring the 
vices only of the others. To quote at last literally from such a 
Pennsylvania German Abraham as Santa Clara: ‘‘The German who 
becomes English is like a silkworm that leaves its safe cocoon; 
as a Buttervogel he takes a sad end.”* 

We can here, as usual in such quiet spots, see a little deeper 
below the surface of the intriguing pool of ‘“‘nationalism.”’ We see 
a church mobilized for secular strife, the struggle of a sectional 
but functional mind for self-preservation and against change. 

That the entrenchment in an old religious stronghold has given 
this section enormous staying power, there can be no doubt. Its 
importance in early American history is well known; that impor- 
tance is largely due to its economic mores and, through them, a 
function of a religious group-mind. Those economic mores have 
made it a balance-of-power section in the politics of at least one 
crucial state during the period of transition. The very structure of iy 


t On the sociological changes noticeable within the group at that time, see Evangeli- 
sches Magasin, I, 4, 196, 212; II, 30 ff.; III, 65; also Braune, of. cit., pp. 374 ff. 4 
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American government owes its equilibration to the presence of such 
a strong static force and social and economic middle region, a 
middle class which knew both its pocket-book and its mind. This 
class was hostile to “‘big business,” to the city and city ways; 
averse to speculative enterprise and economics, but equally afraid 
of radical experiments. They could be Democrats with Jefferson, 
but not radicals. As a matter of fact, they were on less friendly 
terms with the radicalism of the frontier than with the commercial- 
ism of the East. Their religion and economic mores frowned on 
both credit economics and speculative politics. Between the East 
and the West they held the balance of power, but whether they 
voted for the Federalists or for the Republicans, they were conserva- 
tive German Lutheran farmers first and always. They wished to 
stay put. 

This particular group is still in the field as a substantial economic 
and social section, a language frontier, and in mind and mores a 
parish of the German church of Luther and of Zwingli. It is today 
the stronghold of an American English and German Lutheran 
church, and the parent of a number of denominational organizations 
thereof. 

The influence of these churches on American Christianity 
cannot here be traced any more than the influence of any one section 
of it on American civil polity and social psychology. It would 
lead far afield for its connection with an American German-language 
sectionalism of which it has laid the first foundation. But it 
would lead still deeper into the problem of the American mind. 
For of course this mentality is not merely German. It is, as a 
matter of fact, originally medieval glebal and guildtown Christianity. 
Stripped of its original association with historical Christianity, it 
has lent rationalism its tinge of sentiment, its pathos as well as 
its more permanent common sense. That generation at least, as we 
have seen, was not ashamed of its empiricism, and the logic of 
experience bid the logic of religion if not of a priori reason abide. 
A certain kinship of this logic with the hedonistic calculus of 

* Cf. G. D. Luetscher, “Industries,” German American Annals, old s. V, 135 f.; 
ibid., V, 197-208; Knauss and Lincoln for their political equation. For a 
estimate of character and extent of Pennsylvania German industries, see Martin 
der Deutschen Ansiedlungen in Pennsylvania (Stuttgart, 
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Benjamin Franklin becomes apparent: it seems that Franklin 
attempted a synthesis between the farmer’s and the artisan’s and 
trader’s ethics. For the understanding of American democracy, 
this mind is as important as this group was for its original sectional 
make-up and policies. The end of the sublimation of God’s own 
original honest man, the farmer, and of his democracy is not yet. 

Nor would it be at all difficult to trace the influencé of this 
particular group mind in the process of assimilation into others. 
The Methodist church owes to this group some of its most zealous 
converts, some of its most aggressive early confessors. It owes 
them, it seems, to a want of emotional satisfaction and to the 
proselyting forehandedness of the new creeds.’ It also owes them, 
it seems, to a certain element of resentment. To the poorer 
Bridegroom-seekers in the German parish, it was shocking to see a 
personal Christianity overlaid with the principle of territoriality; 
at least, they resented the ease with which it crept in. That a 
congregation should so become puffed up with pride that it ostra- 
cized its minister for marrying a poor girl instead of one of the more 
substantial daughters, that was not mice. It may have been due 
to their hard economic sense: he might have shown more considera- 
tion for their pocket-book and done his part to lighten the burden 
of the establishment. But it was unlovely and uncharitable just 
the same.* It stands to reason that those who were seated a little 
farther down at the table of the good parish life resented seeing the 
parson officiate at its head. To have him call the blessing on the 
good things of a fat proprietary country-side may have been in 
keeping with the tradition of Lutherdom, but somehow it jarred 
some people’s sense of the fitness of things. To hear him bless 
the whiskey along with the other good things was shocking to their 
personal Christianity. In this way, it might be shown that 
with the burliness and zeal of the godly village cooper and black- 


* The Acta Sanctorum of the Methodist and other churches contain many references 
that bear on this subject. See Asbury’s Diary; Peter Cartwright’s Autobiography; 
Strickland, Life of Jakob Gruber; Orwig, Geschichte der Evangelische Gemeinshaft; 
Reitz, Leben Bischof Seyberts. 

? Schmauck, op. cit., pp. 340-48; Dubbs, of. cit., p. 183. 

3 For comments on rum-blessing ministers: S. Reitz, Leben Bischof Seyberts (1862), 
P. 432; Strickland, Life of Jakob Gruber (1854), pp. 60, 77; Orwig, Geschichte der 
Evangelische Gemeinschaft, pp. 14, 128, 273. For a description by Lutheran ministers 
of the earlier, unregenerate mores of the group, see Lutheran Observer, Nos. 1107, 1114. 
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smith and farmer, the militant churches of the many camp-grounds 
and of the love-feasts absorbed much of the social asceticism and 
bias of the older ones. Christianity on the move, if it did lose the 
theoretical salvation logic of the institutional churches, blended 
the emotional bias of a revolutionary creed into the leveling instinct 
of a personal religion. Muscular and emotional Christianity still 
has the tang of the soil it came from; it is still of the parish, if it did 
learn to formulate policies of state." 

The process of naturalization into a larger and wider American 
City of God would seem to offer some suggestions for the general 
process of assimilation, the sense of nearness and distance, affinities 
between one congregation and another, suggest the lines of least 
resistance as indicated by religion. For a comparison in this 
respect of the situation in urban and rural communities, there is 
much material in the history of these religious groups. That social 
fellowship, business connections, secret societies, tended to cut wide 
breaches into the solid walls of the Feste Burg, is well attested: 
repeated filiations from German mother-congregations of English 
groups and the difference in their terms of consociation indicate 
definite lines of transition. So does the Winning of the West with 
its loosening of bonds. 

But historical Christianity itself has its own indicated function 
in the process of assimilation or integration. To identity as well 
as to diversity, to consociation as well as dissociation, it has in 
every age pointed its own new ways. In this respect, it must be 
added that in the eighteenth century the eudaemonism of pietistic 
Christianity rivaled the power of the Lutheran or Calvinistic 
creed for individuation and consociation. A state of feeling easily 
conveyed a new sense of brotherhood and with it a new state of 
mind. 

A description, in the Evangelisches Magazin, of the “State of 
the Kingdom of God among Us” throws much light upon this 
process. It shows at least that the process of “assimilation” had 

* For the psychology of resentment in early Methodism, see Strickland, Life of 
Jakob Gruber, pp. 14 ff., 17, 19, 28-29, 31, 33, 39; 45, 55, 60-61, 77, 90-91, 94, 315, 354- 
For Gruber’s asceticism, ibid., pp. 299, 301. For his attitude toward slavery, ibid., 


pp. 106-9, 126, 130-31, 135. Trial of a German Methodist for freedom of speech, 
ibid., pp. 146 ff. 
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made considerable headway within the German group itself. 
Though still different from the other Americans, they had now a 
sense of difference and distance from Europe which was not of 
time and space alone: 

The common people know more about religion here than in Germany. 


“We live here among crowds of people who carry innumerable opinions to market. 


One refutes, sharpens, and smoothes the other and thus becomes both teacher 
and student. In Europe, the farmer, the tradesman, the squire reads little 
more than his own pet literature. Here, all parties exchange partisan tracts 
and not a few consider themselves strong enough to go all the way from Jakob 
Boehme to Thomas Paine and Voltaire. There is among us more brotherly love; 
an extraordinary freedom and toleration prevail in matters of faith. Members 
of the different churches are rarely devoted to their creed alone; they have 
accepted from their neighbors many “side-views” and dogmas often entirely 
incompatible with their own. Thus we only excommunicate for vices—for 
opinions, never. Controversial sermons are little known among the Germans 
here, and of the European universities and fencing-schools of learning they 
know nothing at all. Owing to intermarriage, we are more mutual in the use 
of our churches than are our brethren over there. The English and Quakers 
are far behind us in that respect. Between German Lutherans and Germans 
of the Reformed creed, the connection is so close that difference in creed is 
almost forgotten owing to the oneness of mind. But our indifference to creed 
and laxity of parochial discipline . . . . are really deplorable. ... . 

On the other hand, we have little to complain about the spirit of revolt 
against the teaching of Jesus. There are indeed some among us who with pre- 
sumption of thought and impropriety of speech covet the distinction of enlighten- 
ment. But the example of those would-be rationalists makes little impression, 
for those are the most worthless people in the country. 


Obviously the ‘‘ Era of Good Feeling’? among the Pennsylvania 
Germans at least was no myth. Unfortunately, things were no 
longer in the “old country”’ what they used to be. Something had 
happened in Europe, and the two worlds came to be in the nineteenth 
century very much like the clocks of Charles the Fifth: synchronize 
they would not. Thus this quotation is characteristic, on, the 
whole, of the spirit of the eighteenth century and not of the 
nineteenth. 

With a new denominational spirit, with revivals going on next 
door, with the American competition all around, with the language 
question becoming acute, and, last not least, with that devilish 


* Evangelisches Magasin, III, 2, 6s ff. 
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rationalism seeping in from Europe, that era of good feeling, here 
as elsewhere, could not endure. In the twenties and thirties, 
the confessional spirit proved that it was to outlive the language 
question as a source of American sectionalism. As a matter of 
fact, however, the two remained closely related. Together they 
caused the American Lutheran church to divide and redivide.s 
Not only its multiple sectarianism, its loose synodical federalism, 
but its integral character were therewith bound up. They could 
not forget that “‘it was the English life of the land which has swept 
away thousands of the church’s children.”” Nor could they accept 
the English language without fearing for the identity of their 
church itself. ‘Our church may speak English. But if she does, 
with that her new tongue will decoy her into a new life. It will not 
be the old church getting a new language but a new language 
mastering the church.’ 

In spite of the anticipated ravages of the English language, the 
self-evident truths of the Lutheran creed and theology seem to have 
been most successful in perpetuating in America in the twentieth 
century a seventeenth-century type of mind. Thus far American- 
ization has gone: an earlier species threatened with extinction in 
Europe has found here conditions favorable for a new lease of life. 
Consistency is its. rational principle, conservatism its purpose. 
“Lutheranism is the one persistent protest on this earth against 
humanism as a religion, against the incorporation of elements of 
character, love, brotherhood, knowledge, speculation, science, in 
the texture of the Christian faith.”s If this quotation from one 
of their textbooks, printed in 1911, represents a general opinion, 
then it cannot be said that the new tongue has decoyed the Lutheran 
church of the General Council into a new life. 

Nor is the above definition of Lutheranism as a principle of 

* Evangelisches Magazin, I, 15; Nevin, The Anxious Bench (1844). 

2 Wentz, op. cit., pp. 170 ff.; Krauth, The Lutheran Church and the Denominations 
Around Us (1877). 

3 In 1824, the unionism between the Lutheran and the Reformed churches failed. 
See Dubbs, Wentz, and others. 

4 Krauth, Essay. 

5 Theo. Schmauck and Th. Beuge, The Confessional Principle, pp. xvi, 911, 
915, 916. 
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social reason a mere obiter dictum; it is a well-reasoned and well- 
documented conclusion. Granted a confession as an a priori, a 
rule of its application, laid down by the decisive precedents of 
Luther and Melanchton, and a confessionally conditioned indi- 
vidualism must logically follow. If its conscience and conception 
of truth are at all relative to confessional religious absolutes, it 
can do no other than act on the following conclusion: 

The mistake in the attempt to draw the churches into a brotherhood is 
that it means setting up an ecclesiastical rule by a majority and thus for the 


sake of an aggregate of earthly power overriding the supremacy of the confes- 
sional force of truth; such a method means a new Romanism in the Protestant 


world . . . . anew American religious papacy: its name is majority." 

We have here an illustration of the sheer might of an inalienable 
faith in the es steht geschrieben, of a priori reasoning and of the 
historical determination of the social process. 

How far the logic of reasoning from history as the revelation 
of the Absolute will dominate the social process at large, that remains 
to be seen. 

It is now apparent that the preservation in America of the social 
and economic mores of the German farmer cannot be accounted 
for except in connection with the logic of his religion. It has 
become evident that it is due to a judicious blending, on behalf of 
self-preservation and manipulation, of a priori and empirical reason- 
ing. The question how far empirical reasoning is traceable to a 
salvation pragma cannot be dealt with without a similar study of 
other religious groups and of the social process at large. A short 
excursion only can here be attempted into the connection between 
salvation reason and the economic process at large. 

Between the German Lutheran and the German Reformed 
church, there is in this quarter and period, as we have seen, hardly 
a difference. It is worth noticing, however, that sectarian leanings 
are more pronounced in the Reformed than in the Lutheran church. 
The fathers of the Dunkers and of other sects came not from the 
Lutheran but from the Reformed camp, or were touched by earlier 
Baptist traditions. The difference in the salvation pragma has 


For the movement toward orthodoxy and integration, see (on the General 
Synod), Kraushaar, op. cit., pp. 451-54; (General Council), ibid., pp. 463 ff., 473. 
For the federalism between the two, p. 475. 
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here yielded a different type of relatively rational being. The 
difference in communal structure and technique of guidance and 
direction, difference in paternalism, different orientation for the 
interstitial process is a function of a different salvation technique. 
It is due to a different hereafter reason. But different mores 
yielded different results. Of Dunkers, as of Moravians, it could 
truly be said, “‘By their works they shall be known”: they were 
the most efficient farmers of them all. Such efficiency is not merely 
due to an accentuated asceticism as demanded by the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the “effective faith.” Their marvelous craftsmanship 
in industry required more than traditional ascetic toil intensified 
by an especially stern salvation purpose. Their pronounced spirit 
of industrial enterprise betrays a decided knack for empirical 
reasoning.* The Lutherans of the eighteenth century produced no 
such phenomenal enterpriser as the two Saurs, although they did 
put much love into their work.? A study of the salvation logic of 
such a man as Alexander Mack suggests a connection between the 
empirical logic of personal salvation and empirical reasoning in 
general. His rational documentation of the use of water in adult 
baptism is no longer mysticism; it is rather the natural philosophy 
and natural piety of a keen observer, of a miller gazing into his 
mill-race. His nature concept leads straight to the nature of the 
eighteenth century, to rationalism or to Rousseau.’ 

On behalf of the materialistic theory of causation, it must be 
said that these people came from a section of Germany where home 
industry was older than empirical salvation logic, older than 
sectarianism. The rut of tradition had first been broken in economic 
life. We might here, in the case of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Germany, speak of religion as an ideological reflex of existing 
economic wants. But if the mill-race suggested baptism, that need 

t Falkenstein, History, pp. 106-8; Gillin, op. cit., pp. 203-5. History of the Church 
of the Brethren in East Pennsylvania, pp. 76, 143, 510, 512; Sachse, Sectarians, I, 37; 
M. Lohmann, Die Bedeutung, pp. 70-80. 

2 Brumbaugh, History of the Brethren, pp. 374-75. Lohmann, of. cit., pp. 63-65. 

3 Alexander Mack, Kurse und Einfaeltige Vorstellung (1860), pp. 36, 120. Fora 
convenient description of the productive technique and social organization of the 


Pennsylvania German farmers and of the sectarian co-operative enterprises of Ephrata 
and Bethlehem, see M. Lohmann, o#. cit., pp. 49-80; Sachse, Sectarians, II, v. 
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not have made the mill such a good thing for Baptists. Of course 
the manorial village and guild-shop system have been buttressed 
by the sanctions of the Catholic and Lutheran institutional churches. 
Of course the want for their disruption, the want for a new function- 
ally adequate economic individualism, is reflected in the new 
sectarian, nonconformist creeds, in religious individualism. But 
economic individualism is one thing; another thing is the ratio of 
its success. 

The present writer must therefore continue to plead for a study 
of the conditioning of that success in social organization and social 
technique. The thesis of the enormous importance of the social 
process in religion for the economic process in American history 
must be maintained. 

From the above study of the Lutheran group it has become clear 
how the manorial, the village, the guild-shop ethics have been 
anchored in religion. Its paternalism rationalized initiative, 
disciplined imitation, standardized performance. In its keeping, 
the social estate of productive capital, of industrial technique 
had been safe; the human motor had been assembled, adjusted to a 
pre-existing want and then set for automatic continuous perform- 
ance. The increment of progress in a sense was earned here. 

Now with the dissolution of an earlier process of production 
through a new technique, with the going of the manorial lord and 
the guild and the village-socialism, and the coming of liquid 
economics, of the investor, the inventor, and enterpriser, much 
might have been lost. In America, with the process of migration, 
much was bound to get lost. The frontier, the straggling of hu- 
manity into space, spelled dissociation not only of human aggregates 
but of functional types. The Winning of the West spelled dissipa- 
tion as well as acquisition of a social estate. 

Much was lost in some sections of the United States. There is 
much degeneration of a higher functional societal type, much loss 
of technique in every respect from domestic husbandry to a rational 
as well as ethical concept of integral function. The idea of relation- 
ship was lost. The group-personalism of the earlier Germanic 
Genossenschaft concept disappears and with it a valuable integral 
concept of society itself. Economically speaking, it may be said 
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that in terms of marginal production the compensation of slavery, 
of invention, of black soil and broad acres and abundant raw 
material, may have made good the loss, while in terms of social 
economy it did not. Historically speaking, the balance of con- 
servation has more to do with social organization than with 
“natural” conditions. The economic and social conscience of the 
“catfish aristocrat” in the bottom of the Kaw, or of the cattle- 
drover and stock-waterer Drew in the depth of Wall Street, is no 
more due to economic conditions alone than that of the New 
Englander or the German. They were a function of the social 
process of religion. If these relative consciences have been eco- 
nomic factors, then religion is as much a condition of economics 
as economic conservation has been a condition of soul-making. 
In American history, the transcendental purpose is a condition of 
economic valuation. | 

Whatever the connection of religion and the calculus of differ- 
ential gain with the enterpriser today, in the beginning the material- 
ization of such gain depended on production, on its social organiza- 
tion as an efficient and continuous performance. But here the 
religious articulation of self-interest looms large. The success of 
the Quakers in Philadelphia, the efficiency of Lancaster and Cones- 
toga, the marvelous craftsmanship of the Saurs in Germantown 
depended on the continuous and conscientious performance of the 
man on the farm and in the workshop, on his love for the things of 
this world because of their relationship to the next. The same thing 
was true of New England. The credit foundation, the technical- 
efficiency foundation of American industry, the motor of labor as 
well as of enterprise, the ratio of production and consumption are 
anchored on a functional conscience blasted deeply by religion into 
the social soil. Religion has furnished the stable social medium for 
the American credit system to take hold and thrive in; it has 
established a behavioristic mechanism of efficient function on which 
American industrial efficiency is based." 

The domination of the productive process by the ideology of religion; the 
paternalistic control of the labor motor, the ascetic valuation of labor, the religious 
sublimation of fruitfulness and of multiplication, resulted here in enormous economic 


values. Diversified farming, economic. self-sufficiency of the farm-manor, an early 
economic surplus of great strategic importance (wheat), improved animal husbandry, 
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The situation in Pennsylvania was duplicated in Ohio. ‘Old 
Nic Longworth” in Cincinnati could calculate the increment of 
appreciation of his ground-rent from the traditional performance 
of his German tenants. On the New England and German con- 
science, the early American land-credit system was balanced in 
the North and West. The credit mutualism of enterprise and 
labor, of speculative promoter and farmer rested thereon. Of the 
job-conscience of urban industrial labor the same thing is true. 
Religion prepared here on the ethical side what the machine 
demanded on the technical side: conscientious performance. 
Professionalized labor was a fund on which industry could draw; 
only with this coefficient was the machine an economic success. 
That in the beginning it owes to this factor its technical success 
and perfection could easily be proved. The social organization of 
technical invention begins with the application of the religious 
idea of calling to a craft, of stewardship to raw material and tool, 
of honesty and truthfulness to quality in job and output. The 
capitalization of an invention had much to do with the supply of 
this spare wheel of industry, the man at the work-bench who put 
his soul into his work. That soul entered the calculation of profits, 
if not of wages. Its relationship to its maker figured in the labor 
turnover. Its importance as an economic factor rivals the frontier; 
where wanderlust and enterprise would lure to California or to 
Main Street, it urged staying put in Cincinnati and Milwaukee. 
The distribution of capital and credit, and hence of industry, 
followed the attractions of raw material and conveyance, but it 
considered quality of performance of the human factor as well. It 
capitalized the increment which came from the factor of an industrial 
efficiency, which sprang from a tradition of good faith. Where 
the cost of living was low, owing to the abundant surplus of an 


an improved system of transportation, beginnings of truck-gardening, home industries, 
mills, textile manufactories, iron-works, paper-mills and printing trades; an excellent 
and frugal craftsmanship—there were in 1747 as many as thirty-two different crafts 
in Bethlehem alone—such are some of the results of this ethical organization of con- 
scientious performance. Industrially, it made Pennsylvania the storage basin and 
reservoir, the nursery and germ-cell of the American system of industrial self-sufficiency. 
Der Deutsche Pionier (18 vols.) contains much material on the importance of the 
Pennsylvania German transplanted into the Ohio Valley and beyond. 
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industrious and frugal farming countryside; where labor was effi- 
cient, owing to adequate mind-patterns; where capital accumulated 
in the bank, owing to honest industry and thrift outside—there 
the economic process could become and did become more than spec- 
lative exploitation. It yielded more than the increment of ac- 
cumulation! It led to a continuous appreciation of capital goods. 
Social ‘capitalism is based on religion. 

. Th traditional economic mores of the Lutheran creed did not 
produce sas many enterprisers as Calvinism did, but they served 
Americati iadustry by keeping a valuable labor motor intact; 
they saved the social estate of much technical efficiency from dissipa- 
tion. The relationship between master and servant is fairly stable 
where Lutherdom prevails; paternalism and traditionalism have 
drawn on the capital of social good will no more heavily than the 
contractual opportunism elsewhere. Today there are signs that a 
theoretical stewardship of riches on the one hand and an ideological 
socialism on the other are finding a synthesis in the old idea of 
Werkgemeinschaft; the old idea of relationship has here been 
preserved. The categorical imperative seems to have better things 
in store for economic than for political democracy. 

To Weber the importance of Protestantism lies in this, that it 
broke with traditional performance, that it set free and stimulated 
enterprise. It thus constituted capitalistic enterprise and the 
capitalistic mind. In American history we must emphasize the 
functional relation of enterprise and traditional performance; 
whether we deal with it as it ought to be or as it is, capitalism is 
here conditioned on the complementary-mindedness of both. It 
is a function of a variety of religious experience. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF PROFITS" 
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ABSTRACT 


Marx assumed that a profit is always parasitic. On the contrary, economic profit is 
generically a wage. It is functionally justified in the degree in which it is fair com- 
pensation for function actually performed. The failure of capitalism in this con- 
nection is in its impotence to prevent arbitrary and chaotic valuations and counter- 
feiting of functions. The Webbs’ arraignment of the “profits motive,” in contrast 
with the “service motive,” may be converted from a counsel of perfection into indica- 
tion of a reasonable aim. Extirpation, or even control of the something-for-nothing 
motive, is impossible by social reorganization alone. In its most difficult phases the 
situation to be improved is a problem of individual regeneration. Intelligent leader- 
ship might do much toward control and even toward minimizing of both spirit and 
practice of the “profits motive.” 


On page 220 of The Decay of Capitalist Civilization the Webbs 
say: 

Marx, in spite of all his pretentious blunders in abstract economic theory— 
blunders which were not even favorable to socialism—succeeded magnificently in 
suddenly turning the banners of capitalism with their seamy sides to the audi- 
ence, and presenting the drama of modern civilization with the bourgeois as 
the villain of the piece. 

I have not checked up carefully enough the differences between 
the Webbs’ variation of “Fabian Socialism” and Marxism to be sure 
of the particulars which they would specify as illustrations of the 
“blunders which were not even favorable to socialism.” It is 
evident that they mean clauses in Marx’s creed which were both 
untenable in themselves and an embarrassment to the advance of 
socialistic invasion of capitalistic territory. 

If we selected as illustrations of the Webbs’ proposition any 
particular detail in the Marxian philosophy, we should involve 
ourselves in responsibility for showing, first, that this element of his 
argument was fallacious; second, that the doctrine was ‘‘not even 
favorable to socialism.” The present argument does not undertake 

* This paper was read in one of the closing meetings (June, 1924), of a seminar 


which for a year had been studying “the sociology of property.” Incidentally the 
study had included an analysis of Marx’s impeachment of property in Capital. 
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to perform these two logical feats. It is merely a brief of the line of 
procedure by which the first part of that process might be performed 
in a selected instance. I believe that the Webbs’ estimate can 
be sustained. Several of the futilities which we have found in 
Marx’s reasoning would tend to confirm their appraisal. On the 
other hand, it is a notorious fact that some of the very doctrines in 
Marx’s scheme which more conventional economists denounce as 
fallacious, have been most effective with those to whom they were 
convincing. That is, they were actually “favorable to socialism” 
by making converts in certain quarters, or by strengthening their 
faith, while they barred the advance of socialism in other quarters. 
Probably the fairest measure to apply in testing the Webbs’ proposi- 
tion would be the standard of the effect which peculiarly Marxian 
doctrines have, had in weakening the faith of the orthodox that 
capitalism is unimpeachable. 

Without attenipting tg make a list of Marxian doctrines which 
seem to me éo illustrate thi Webbs’ conclusion, I specify one which I 
know has had in my own ‘ase the opposite effect from that which 
Marx tried to produce, viz., his theory of profits. In spite of my 
own conviction that cur present capitalistic system involves struc- 
tural and operative principles which cannot be permanent, in spite 
of the fact that { am as genuinely convinced as Marx was that there 
are centers of deadly infection in capitalism, certain of Marx’s 
attempts at diagnosis have seemed to me so plainly to misrepresent 
capitalism that they have slowed up and confused my own attempts 
to find out what is the matter. At particular points the Marxian 
theory of what is the matter has seemed to me so wide of the truth 
that at times I have reacted to the extreme of wonderment as to 
whether there is anything the matter at all in principle with details 
which Marx cannot indict without falsification. 

Marx’s entire interpretation of profits, for example, is based 
upon the conception that profit is always and everywhere a parasit- 
ical and piratical levy onlabor. This assumption makes it necessary 
for all who accept it to regard every transaction in which a seller 
gets from a buyer more than the former paid for goods as parasitism 
or piracy. If pushed to its logical limits, the Marxian conception 
of profits would even make it necessary for us to regard every penny 
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which each laborer receives for his work in excess of the amount 
necessary to support himself and his family in accordance with their 
attained standard of living as parasitism and piracy. In this 
respect the idea is so obviously a boomerang that the only possible 
defense for Marx would be denial that his doctrine carries any such 
implications or consequences. Of course, he did not draw any such 
conclusions from it, and the question whether or not such conclusions 
are necessarily involved if we adopt his analysis of profits is properly 
to be arbitrated not by economic partisans on either side, but by 
pure logicians. ‘ 

Not pressing, then, the consequences of the Marxian theory o 
profits, as far as it affects wages, the theory falsifies the facts, and it 
rouses suspicions of fallacy in all the rest of the system, when it is 
tested in connection with the most rudimentary cases of profits, 
so called, and understood by plain people as matters of course. 
No sane person of adult age supposes that the retail trader can sell 
his goods for the mere equivalent of what he paid for them to the 
wholesaler.‘ No fairly intelligent person imagines that the retailer 
can sell his goods merely for the pro rata equivalent of wholesaler’s 
prices plus all of the overhead that might be included under the 
titles rent, depreciation, insurance, heat, light, taxes, clerk hire, 
and other costs of keeping the goods on sale. The retailer himself 
must live. The balance, if any, which his accounts show under the 
head profits, is the wherewithal upon which he must live, and the 
first charge upon that balance, in any rational and defensible 
system of distribution, is essentially maintainable as a wage and 
not to be discredited as a parasitical or piratical levy. 

So of the tailor who makes a suit of clothes; of the butcher or 
baker or candlestick maker who adds his fee for services to the other 
overhead necessary to keep the business solvent; so also in principle 
in the case of every functionary whose share in the industrial opera- 
tion receives its upkeep out of funds which are known in bookkeeping 
as gross profits or dividends, or as net profits after all overhead, 
including salaries, is covered. 

The vice in the capitalistic system at this point is not in providing 
a wage for this economic functioner—the retail trader. The vice 
t Even Lassalle implies that he outgrew that belief after he came of age. 
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is that the system leaves disproportionate power in the hands of 
this functioner to expand his operations and to decide for himself 
what his wage shall be. This vice becomes more and more evident 
as the volume of transactions under one control increases. For 
example, the small trader with one assistant has hard work to get 
any wage at all. If we reckon peace of mind and absence of worry 
into the compensation for functioning, the clerk may draw a higher 
wage than his employer. The Marshall Field concern, however, 
has grown to be an organization with such advantages, at both the 
buying and the selling end of its operations, that its returns are far 
in excess of the total of labor value of all the managing personnel 
combined. This is true if we compute those wage values at the 
prevailing market rate for each kind of service, from door man to 
general manager. A small number of persons compose the Marshall 
Field corporation. They are able to assign to themselves as 
salaries, and to stock as dividends, the whole of the net profits, 
without regard to the proportion which their own labor bears, 
strictly as labor, to the labor of the other workers in the business 
who have no voice in the distribution of this surplus. In other 
words, the Marxian theory furnishes no means of discriminating 
between those types of profit which might more reasonably be 
classed as wages and those types which are piratical. 

This failure is a radical fallacy in Marx’s interpretation of econom- 
icfacts. In consequence of it things as unlike as the actual physical 
labor of one man and the hold-up practices of another are dumped 
into one and the same scrap heap and the returns to them condemned 
as “‘profits.”’ There can be no scientific validity in reasoning as 
undiscriminating as that. We are blind leaders of the blind unless 
we can see and admit with perfect candor that such men as the 
manager of the Marshall Field retail corporation and Marshall 
Field himself, and P. D. Armour, and George M. Pullman, and 
John D. Rockefeller, and Andrew Carnegie, and Judge Gary, each 
in his days of active business, does a certain amount of sheer physical 
work, and of brain work sustained by the physical work, which 
deserves its wage on any ground that could be maintained as a 
basis for the income claim of any farmer or fisherman or miner or 
blacksmith. At this point the size of the wage does not come into 
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question. That is a matter by itself. The point now is that no 
theory can be proposed in justification of an income for any manual 
laborer which does not at the same time, and on the same grounds, 
justify an income for the actual manager of any economic enterprise. 
Calling one of these deserved incomes by one name and giving a 
different name to income deserved for reasons different in detail 
but identical in principle, invalidates our analysis. It is fallacious 
to rate a thing as meritorious when we call it “wages,” and to 
pronounce the same thing vicious when we call it “‘profits.” That 
is like saying that water is healthful in a tin dipper but poisonous 
in a silver cup. We are on a wrong track, we are following a mis- 
leading clue, when we try to conduct economic diagnosis by means 
of such a turgid hypothesis. 

Genetically, and in their elementary forms, profits are merely 
wages in disguise. It is accordingly an embarrassing blunder for 
socialism or any other economic or sociological sectarianism to risk 
its fortunes upon representations to the contrary. 

It is more objective to start with the perception that profit 
is a wage collected in a peculiar way. We may go on, if we please, 
and say that this indirect way of collecting a wage has been perverted 
into ways of collecting more than the wage due, then of collecting 
incomes which contain no wage element at all. The legitimate 
element, however, in a profit which is functionally justified is 
compensation for service rendered. This fact should never be 
obscured. 

It is in order to repeat that capitalism has given a scope to the 
creation of profits far in excess of reasonable charges for services; 
so that in many cases a reasonable wage for labor has now dis- 
appeared as a negligible fraction in a total income which is mostly 
a parasitical and piratical levy. That, however, is a totally different 
matter from a major promise that profit is graft, which was what 
Proudhon meant by his charge “Property is theft.” 

We must return to a rudimentary perception to which appeal 
has to be taken at various points in judgment of Marx, viz., no 
occupation ever became legitimized in the mores of any group 
unless it appeared to the group that the occupation on the whole 
justified itself as a group value. From one angle all culture history, 
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that is, the experience itself, not the write-ups of it called “culture 
history,” is a process of testing, revising, superseding judgments of 
group values. The capitalistic system is not an exception to this 
rule. In its entirety and in its details it is a wholesale illustration 
of the rule. Modern commonwealths have “first endured, then 
pitied, then embraced” detail after detail which built up what we 
now understand by the term “capitalism.” In many cases that 
order of procedure has been reversed. Groups have first rapturously 
embraced instruments, like machines driven by steam, or practices 
like wage-paying and wage-taking in place of home artisanship 
directly bartering the products of its own handiwork. After a 
while their rapture has cooled into endurance, then it has become 
pity of itself, and later indictment of the system which men of the 
accusers’ own kind had helped to create. One of the clues to this 
tragedy always is, however, that both individuals and the group 
concerned always saw reasons for at least tolerating and often for 
welcoming the innovations which made more or less directly and 
energetically toward evolution of conditions not to be foreseen. 
Selling goods for more than they cost the seller was one of these 
innovations. 

We have heard so much of the tragic consequences of the 
Industrial Revolution that our generation tends to regar¢ that 
transition as little less devastating than the invasions of Roman 
civilization by the Goths and Vandals. It is not good form in our 
generation to remember that the Industrial Revolution had also its 
aspects as a gospel, as an emancipation, as a salvation. Human 
energies seemed to be released for far more effective exercise than 
had been possible under the older conditions. Over and over again 
the Industrial Revolution has been referred to in terms which tend 
to leave the impression that the people who became factory workers 
were previously living in conditions of enviable plenty, with ease 
and security, from which they were impressed as sailors were 
captured for the navy, or as Negroes were kidnapped on the African 
coast and transported into slavery. This is, of course, a caricature 
of what actually happened. People became factory workers 
because they thought they were bettering themselves; and their 
employers thought they were bettering not only themselves and 
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their employees but also the public. In certain particulars these 
premature beliefs were temporarily if not permanently justified. 
The other side of the picture was not visible until later. A money 
wage, instead of the doubtful and cumbrous possession of a product 
in kind, seemed to many people almost like a gift from heaven. 
With that wage in hand it was no longer necessary for the artisan 
to wander over the countryside trying to find another artisan with 
something which could form one of the objects in a barter. With 
the money wage the man, woman, or child that the factory employed 
seemed to be set free from narrow confinement. 

On the other hand, the Industrial Revolution was a sort of 
apotheosis of the merchant class. One of the main evolutions in 
culture history has been appropriation and exploitation of the 
function of merchandizing. The trade centers of the Mediterranean 
world are monuments of different stages in the process. Sheba and 
Seba, Tarshish and Tyre, Carthage and Rome, and Venice, then 
the Hanse cities and the shifting of the center of trade from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic are among the punctuation marks 
for the western world’s epic of merchandizing. The merchant has 
probably never been regarded as an unmixed blessing, but in 
civilized times he has always been accepted as at least a necessary 
evil. He closes circuits with parts of the world which produce 
goods that his neighbors want; and though he has been accused 
of demanding excessive returns for his adventures, people have not 
been willing to deny themselves the benefits of his enterprise. 
With the Industrial Revolution the necessity of the merchant 
became convincing from new angles. He functioned in the new 
economy not merely as purveyor of luxuries from the Orient, but 
as agent of the European fabric-producers in getting the wool and 
cotton that they needed, and also in finding consumers for the 
manufactured goods. Trade became the main reliance of England, 
and in an increasing degree of all Europe. Profits were not regarded 
as inherently wrong. They were taken for granted as among the 
new means of salvation. In so far as the merchant or the manu- 
facturer is a functioner in the necessary processes which mediate 
between human desires and the physical means of catering to those 
desires, merchant or manufacturer, I repeat, has every claim to 
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a corresponding income which any other type of functioner has. 

| We shunt ourselves on to a side track in our analysis of social facts 
and relations the moment we allow any cloudiness about this ele- 
mentary perception to gather around our reasonings. The question 
whether a given laborer is entitled to his hire is no more settled by 
labeling one man’s hire “‘ wages,” and another’s “‘profits,” than the 
question whether both of two men are necessary to a given business 
is decided by the fact that one of them wears a starched collar and 
the other overalls. Either, neither, or both of them may be neces- 
sary, but in no case is the fact dependent upon externals. It 
should not be necessary to repeat that there is a certain profit 
element in every wage, and there is a certain wage element, or at 
least a reminiscence of what was once a wage element, in every 
profit. All of which reduces to the conclusion that we are simply 
children playing on the surface of things so long as we bar ourselves 
from digging beneath the surface by using inhibitive labels. 

The crucial fact about the distribution side of capitalism is not 
that it furnishes incomes for functions so unlike that it requires a 
liberal education to discover that some of them are functions at all. 
The radical fault is that capitalism lends itself to creation and 
maintenance of arbitrary and chaotic valuations of functions. 
This formula is intended to cover all the cases of mere absentee 
owners legally permitted to set their own valuations upon their 
fictitious functions in the business; or in principle, worse still, the 
middlemen who are able to wedge themselves into the functionally 
legitimate and necessary buying and selling processes, and to levy 
a highwayman’s toll for what may have been originally a necessary 
function, but is now, through a monopolistic grip on the situation, 
either no longer a necessary function or an arbitrarily overrated 
function. Such perversions as these—creation of counterfeit 
functions and successful devices to enable the people who control 
them to draw correspondingly meretricious incomes—are the evils 
of capitalism on its distribution side. This is an indictment which 
calls for discriminations which the Marxian categories have never 
promoted; discriminations which must lead to more searching 
tests of capitalism than the Marxian agitations have ever projected. 

Any system of deciding conflicting claims about justice by 
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allowing to one of the contending parties more arbitrary power 
than the other to settle the dispute between them is so obviously 
a confusing of the relations between co-operators that it will not 
be permanently tolerated in human society. Coercion, either by 
organized labor or by organized capital, to settle terms of distribu- 
tion, is simply the medieval wager of battle with the uniforms 
changed. Political fighters have become industrial fighters. 
Their means of warfare in both cases is force, and force decides only 
a more and less of force. It leaves questions of function, which 
must be the final criterion of justice, unadjudicated. Just as 
civilization will remain uncivilized in the degree in which it falls 
back upon war to break international deadlocks, so industry will 
remain uncivilized in the degree in which it depends upon measures 
of force to settle counter claims as to the relative importance of 
functions performed. The “pre-established harmony” doctrine, 
which was the classical economists’ substitute for the “‘natural- 
rights” myth of the age of innocence and happiness, appears under 
capitalism as superinduced disharmony. Conceptual “free competi- 
tion” has never put in an appearance. The sort of competition 
that has existed has developed an offense on the part of piratical 
profiteers which the defense of genuine industrial functioners has 
thus far been unable to neutralize. 

This is the situation at which we have arrived, not because an 
economic profit is in principle unwarranted, but because we have 
found no way to keep profits within the limits which the warrant 
for profits prescribes. As was pointed out above, the warrant for 
profits is in the last analysis identical with the warrant for wages, 
namely function. The homely proverb contains the truth for both— 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” This brings us also to reassertion 
of the labor doctrine as the core of every valid theory of economic 
justice. There is no conceivable claim to share in the economic 
output equal in universal validity to the claim based on labor, or, 
in our more precise technical term, “function.” 

All the attempts to go back of function, and to build theories 
about economic rights on conceptions of the human lot that end 
in the more or less thinly disguised doctrine “the world owes every 
man a living,” or still worse, “‘the world owes the favored few and 
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their offspring the favors secured by convention,” are bound to 
leave the majority of men unconvinced. The farthest we can go 
in that direction, and carry the indorsement of the decisive majority 
with us, is a conclusion to this effect: The human race owes to 
itself provision that every child born shall have the most 
unhampered chance possible to grow into effective maturity, and 
to show how much of a part he or she can take in carrying on the 
human process. From our present outlook it is improbable that 
the human race will ever permanently consent to a standard of 
income which is not checked up at last by reference to the scale 
of performances, in accordance with the conditions on which men 
will consent to back up one another in drawing any incomes at all. 

It is doubtful if any valid variant of the functional claim can 
be discovered which will not turn out to be merely the functional 
criterion in disguise. However that may be, the thesis which I 
hold to be necessary as the center of any valid theory of economic 
distribution is that income must be proportioned to function. I 
maintain this thesis although I am fully aware that the category 
“function” is no exception to the universal rule that the human 
intellect is permanently enjoined from discovery of an absolute 
measure of anything. The thesis means that the nearest approach 
we shall ever make to absolute justice in economic distribution will 
be a proportion arrived at by the best estimate we can reach of that 
imperfectly appraised factor, “function,” modified by minor factors 
which from time to time get a meaning force in our scale of values. 
Such minor factors as these are in point: 

1. Constant vs. intermittent demand for exercise of a function. 
Assuming, for instance, that the functions of a cook and of a stone- 
mason are rated as of equal economic importance, the wage rate 
per day or hour should be higher for the stonemason than for the 
cook, because the former must lose more days than the latter in 
enforced idleness from weather and other conditions. 

2. Conditions under which functions must be performed are proper 
variants of the single functional measure of income. Assuming 
equality of function from the purely operative point of view, the 
stoker on an ocean liner should be paid higher per trip than the deck 
hand; the structural iron-worker more than the interior decorator. 
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3. Initial outlay of time, labor, and goods required to qualify for 
the function may properly be a variant of income. So long as this 
investment falls upon the individual, not upon society, the income 
for performance of the function should include a sinking-fund. 
element to liquidate that obligation; for instance, a surgeon should 
receive a higher wage than a barber, etc. 

In what follows I am thinking of the Webbs’ argument more than 
of Marx’s theory. 

In brief, whatever may be the variation of average incomes 
from the closest estimate of proportion which could be made from 
the functional standpoint, capitalism has not only failed to remove 
kinds and degrees of inequality which occurred under previous 
economic systems, but it has lent itself to the sanctioning of new 
inequalities on a startling scale. The phenomena of income in 
excess of function and of income without appreciable function at 
all have never been as frequent and as conspicuous as they are 
today. A part of the Webbs’ diagnosis of this condition is in terms 
of usurpation of the profit motive and the exclusion of the service 
motive as the animus of industry; or, as the Webbs would probably 
consent to express it, drowning of the service motive in the tidal 
wave of profit motive. 

So long as this diagnosis is under consideration, the social 
problem becomes a matter of motives more than of economics. 
The condition alleged to account for the facts is a matter of morals 
or of psycho-pathology, or both, rather than a matter of economic 
technique. Whatever its location as an abstract, scientific matter, 
however, it is close to the foreground of tangible reality. In modern 
industrial countries anxiety to increase income is more in evidence 
than zeal to discharge function. This is the substance of what such 
writers as the Webbs mean by the changes they ring on the theme 
profits motive vs. service motive. 

It would be a waste of time for us to discuss the proposition that 
the profits motive is more prevalent in our type of society than it 
has ever been before; and it would be a similar waste to argue that 
the facts amount to a pathological condition, both individual and 
social. Both propositions occupy very nearly the place of axioms 
in the minds of dispassionate observers. We need to remind our- 
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selves, however, that they are still disputed in the capitalist ranks; 
sometimes no doubt from sheer inability to see facts as they are, 
in other cases as mere debating contest tactics. 

The situation defies statistical verification one way or the 
other; but to an open mind it appears to be indisputable that at 
present the disposition to reach for income regardless of function 
is growing more rapidly than the disposition to discharge function 
regardless of income. Incipient stages of this disorder are relatively 
innocent and even unconscious reachings after “‘all the traffic will 
bear.” We want our wages or our salaries raised because we think 
our public should stand for the “raise,” and we are sure that the 
function which we perform is worth it. 

Perhaps this generalization is supported by more startling 
developments outside than inside the economic field in the strict 
sense, or at least the familiar sense. 

For example, the medical profession is not usually thought of 
as a part of the economic system. It has always enjoyed the 
reputation not only of being on a supereconomic plane, but of being 
more unselfishly devoted to its function than any other large 
vocational group, the clergy not excepted. A physician or surgeon 
of wide acquaintance among medical men, however, would be able 
to tell, from his own observation, facts about the commercialization 
of medical practice in recent years that would go far toward estab- 
lishing the conclusion that the ruling principle among physicians and 
surgeons in our cities today is not function first and profit second, 
but the reverse. The extent to which this change of attitude is in 
evidence in such a profession is a side light upon the réle of the 
same motive in more strictly economic pursuits. 

The leading Jewish rabbi in a certain city for the past thirty 
years received a salary of $15,000. His successor accepted the 
position less than a year ago on the same salary. Recently (April, 
1924) the papers announced that people had been turned away 
from every Sunday morning service but one at his temple since his 
arrival, and that his salary had been advanced to $20,000. This is 
merely an incident which cannot serve as proof of any generalization, 
nor can it be accepted as a single case to support an hypothesis, 
unless the entire body of circumstances surrounding the incident 
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were first analyzed. It seems to be probable that the individual 
in this particular case is likely to prove as valuable a citizen as his 
eminent predecessor, and I would be the last to imply that I think 
he is overpaid. Inasmuch, however, as he came from a professorship, 
and that mere competition among professors has not yet carried 
bids for their services above $10,c0o—and that only at Columbia, 
where a salary is probably worth at least 20 per cent less than any- 
where else in the United States, outside the city of New York—tends 
to throw a spot light upon this incident as a symptom. The 
income factor in people’s motives is gaining, at least in relative 
prominence, over the function motive. It would be instructive 
to know whether a similar tendency exists among the Catholic 
clergy. It is surely in evidence among Protestants. Few of us 
in any occupation can honestly profess that we are more interested 
in delivering the goods than we are in collecting the price. The 
record of the past year affords narrow ground for the hope that our 
politicians may be exceptions to the rule. 

I have purposely gone outside the economic field proper for 
reminder of symptoms because, whether more cause or more effect 
of increased prevalence of the profits motive in primarily economic 
operations, this larger dimension of the service versus profits 
dilemma must be taken into account before conclusions can be 
justified about the meaning of that dilemma for our present civiliza- 
tion. That is, the ratio of the profits interest to the service interest 
in our society is itself a function of the larger ratio between the in- 
come interest in general and the service interest. In other words, 
desire for pecuniary gain irrespective of function is not a phenome- 
non peculiar to people who are within the strict bounds of the capital- 
istic system. Desire for gain, irrespective of function, may be 
called a continuous epidemic among modern people. Speculation, 
betting, and gambling, from working the nickle-in-the-slot machine 
up through Mah Jongg, bridge, and poker to schemes for cornering 
the market, are familiar symptoms. The eagerness of the school 
teacher who has saved $500 to find an investment that will pay not 
3 per cent but 5,6,7,or 8 per cent, is proof that the so-called profiteers 
differ from some of their accusers not in motive, but merely in the 
radius of action of the motive. Indeed, the man, woman, or child 
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who accepts the benefits of the most innocent and among the most 
useful of our capitalistic institutions—the savings bank—and starts 
an account by a deposit of $1, stimulated by knowledge that at 
the end of a year the dollar will have become $1.03, is a recruit 
to the ranks of those prospective capitalistic dope fiends whose 
ruling passion at its outer extreme is something for nothing. 

In short, this is another case of “condition, not a theory.” 
The modern man is a germ-carrier of the characteristic capitalist 
disease—desire for money—with relative indifference to the means 
by which it is gained. Whether capitalism is more a cause or 
effect of this disease, or the disease more a cause or effect of capital- 
ism, both capitalism and its typical contagion are here, and we 
can neither think nor act intelligently about either without a full 
accounting with the other. 

Suppose the wires were all laid for an anticapitalistic revolution 
at this moment. Suppose that the president of the International, 
by pressing a button, could blow into atoms the whole currency, 
credit, corporation, and criminal code structure of capitalism. 
Possibly he might refrain from touching that button if he had his 
attention called to the fact that not capitalists alone are greedy, 
but that we belong to a human race that is greedy. Whether 
this is an aboriginal trait or a result of misdirected breeding makes 
no difference in the existing situation. At present capitalism is 
both a program of greed and also a program of restricting greed 
within certain limits. Our greed has to operate under certain 
handicaps which are at least mitigants and restraints. Touch 
that button and along with the capitalistic apparatus in the service 
of greed go also the capitalist mitigants and restraints of greed. 
What will be left? Why, simply a world full of wholly unrestrained 
greedy people, in place of a world full of partially restrained greedy 
people. Instead of partially muzzled beasts of prey the worst of us 
would have become unrestricted man-eaters. Instead of remaining 
what the best of us are now, lambs bleating for the unearned 
mother’s milk, we should have become ravening wolves, with no 
lambs left to devour, and so forced to feed upon one another. In 
other words, cataclysmic destruction of the capitalistic system 
would not only not better the human condition—the immediate 
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result would be not merely chaos—but it would be a fiercer chaos 
than existed in primitive times, before the something-for-nothing 
virus had infected practically everybody. 

I have indulged in this flight of fancy not because I want to 
insinuate that the Webbs or even Marx would harbor the notion of 
such violent interruption of historical evolution; but in order to 
introduce the very practical consideration that the Webbs’ conclu- 
sion of the whole matter reduces to a slightly disguised version of 
what the late William T. Stead used to play horse with as “copy- 
book commonplace,” namely, we all ought to be good. In particular, 
we all ought to adopt as our standard the service motive instead 
of the profits motive. 

On the one hand, as I have said, this is an utterly futile counsel 
of perfection; it gets us nowhere. It simply states the plight in 
which we find ourselves. It has no more means of rescue in it than 
megaphoning to a drowning man who can’t swim that he’s out 
beyond his depth." 

On the other hand, in group matters it is always constructive 
to arrive at knowledge of anything wrong in the group. Because 
groups remain, while individuals pass, there is remedial and recon- 
structive action within group power. This power can seldom be 
exercised to much creative effect instantaneously, but the whole 
history of major and minor reforms and revolutions shows that it 
can be exercised so as to get results by keeping the power turned 
on through long periods, and sometimes within short periods. The 
one indispensable condition is fixation of group attention upon the 
condition to be changed and on devices for changing it. The rest 
is cumulative forcing of the change, by either physical or moral 
suasion, or both, provided the change is within the range of human 
possibility. No one is authorized to assert, in advance of demon- 
strative experiment, that a given change in the balance of human 
motives is impossible. For instance, from a scientific standpoint 

*The Webbs are much too wise to have rested with such an empty conclusion. 
Critical people, who had first learned of the Webbs through the particular book to 
which we are referring, could hardly arrive at any other version of their argument 
than the one previously stated. Reference to the same authors’ next earlier book, 


A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, would correct the im- 
pression that they deal in logical nullities. 
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the familiar dictum ‘‘We have always had wars; therefore we shall 
always have wars” is an absurdity. The reply to that dictum is 
as valid as it is familiar: ‘Less than a century ago men were say- 
ing the same thing of duelling and slavery. Meanwhile, both are 
practically banished from the western world.” 

Now it is an invaluable contribution, and it is likely to prove 
an increasingly dynamic contribution to social self-knowledge and 
to social self-control to have called attention to the antithesis 
between the function motive and the profits motive in capitalistic 
society; to the increasing prominence and prevalence of the profits 
motive; and to its effects upon the morale, primarily of the eco- 
nomic processes, and ultimately upon the entire structure and 
behavior of individuals and their groupings. We shall have 
increased our every mental and moral dimension whenever one of us 
grasps the fact that the function motive is essentially social, while 
the profits motive is essentially antisocial—in each case, of course, 
considered in and of itself, not as it may be geared by forces superior 
in power to work which is contrary to its own bent. Tawney’s 
phrase “acquisitive society” correctly characterizes a social régime 
in which the profits motive strikes the keynote and gives the tone. 
It is a social condition in which getting for self, rather than toting 
fair in a community trek, is the standardizer of action. 

It would be a waste of time among fairly enlightened students of 
any branch of social science to argue that teamwork of some sort, 
rather than a consistently individualistic go-as-you-please program 
is the only promising policy in the long run for men in general. 
So much has become almost axiomatic among reflective men, 
Some of the most extreme individualists in their own practice have 
been the most insistent upon this doctrine in their theories. 
Examples range from Philip of Macedon and Napoleon I at one end 
of the moral scale to Woodrow Wilson at the other. 

Accordingly, what the Webbs have really done for their readers 
is this: They have brought us face to face with a problem of social 
psychology, viz., how may the service motive be substituted for 
the profits motive as the ruling passion in industrial groups? It is 
a piece of constructive work to have advertised this central problem. 

* The term being used now in the invidious, not the intrinsic, sense. 
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It exposes the shallowness of any schemes or visions of social 
regeneration by machinery which do not deal with the fundamental 
actuation of the machinery. The problem of a basic constitution 
of the activities by which men must appease their rudimentary 
wants is not merely a problem of organizing men as they are. It is 
the problem of getting men as they are to be different sorts of men. 
If we size up the problem as any less difficult than that, we deceive 
ourselves, and then we become deceivers and misleaders of others. 

There is just this loophole for admission of a brighter light 
upon the situation, namely, the sociological commonplace that men 
in groups are capable of behaving as though they are either better 
or worse than they really are severally. Group behavior and there- 
upon in process of time group and individual character are in part 
functions of the kind of leadership followed. Men in groups adopt 
lines of conduct both above and below the level of choices which 
would be possible for them individually. Above and below are 
measured in the present connection by the standard of subordination 
of the individual’s preferences to the group’s valuations. 

For instance, with the exception of a few roughnecks who would 
rather fight than eat; and a few new-experience-seekers who were 
willing to take any chances for the sake of adventure; and a possible 
few with a John Brown type of conscience, which would require 
them to assume as their own responsibility what they believed to 
be a national duty, not a man in the United States would have 
marched voluntarily and alone into the trenches to fight either 
for or against the Germans. Given a mass psychosis, however, 
which appraised military action as the supreme value of the hour, 
which rated as a poltroon and a traitor every man who hesitated 
about accepting liability for his part in military action, nearly 
universal personal preferences almost completely disappeared from 
sight. The vast majority acted upon the group impulse contrary 
to the detached individual impulse. 

We have not worked out a science of group leadership, but from 
servile revolts in Rome through the Crusades, and the political and 
industrial revolutions, and the scientific and religious reformations, 
we have over and over again demonstrated the possibilities of 
leadership in both directions—toward substitution of both more 
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and less general values for prevailing values. This, by the way, 
is a version of what men of the social type of mind have always 
inarticulately reached for under the name “liberty,” i.e., room for 
achievement of larger dimensional values, or values for more people, 
than the values defined by prevailing conventions or monopolized 
by privileged classes. 

It is accordingly by no means utopian to propose as a social ob- 
jective a plane of behavior which would involve subjective changes 
in the people of capitalistic countries, amounting in the end to 
adoption of the service motive in place of the profits motive as the 
standardizer of industrial behavior. It would be utopian to think 
or to act as though the substitution could be brought about in any 
near future. Time, and plenty of it, would have to be the most 
liberal item in the reckoning. With that proviso sufficiently 
guarded, it is quite as sane to adopt as a social objective the substitu- 
tion of the functional standard for the profits standard as it is to 
aim at making burglary and bootlegging commercially unprofitable. 
I purposely choose terms of comparison which are still in the 
experimental class, and which no one expects ever to be in the list 
of things completely accomplished. 

With these reservations clearly understood, it becomes quite 
sane to face the problems of improving upon capitalism in full view 
of the fact that they involve self-regeneration by people all more or 
less inoculated with the spirit that is chiefly responsible for making 
capitalism a problem, viz., the something-for-nothing spirit. It 
would be utopian to suppose that we can ever have a thoroughly 
non-capitalistic society as long as we remain capitalistic individuals. 
The social problem as presented by capitalism is not merely a 
problem of organization or program; it is a problem of physical, 
mental, and moral eugenics. It is a problem of breeding a popula- 
tion whose individual and collective wishes will aggregate a collec- 
tive demand for something different from capitalism. It is 
impossible to foresee whether this eugenic program will ever be 
carried out automatically, i.e., by uncontrolled evolution. It is 
conceivable, but not probable, that it will. In so far as we have in 
mind a social program aimed at the deliberate purpose of retiring 
capitalism as a system and as a spirit, it would be sheer stupidity 
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to ignore or to minimize this personal reconstruction element in the 
enterprise. Capitalistic people will constitute a capitalistic society. 
As Herbert Spencer long ago expressed it, “You cannot get golden 
conduct from leaden instincts.” This educational or stirpicultural 
side of the case may not be minimized. The big problem blocks 
the way of anything more than superficial and deceptive renovation 
of institutions. How may we insure better personal building 
material for our institutions? In its totality this is a sociological 
problem. In its technique and details it is a problem for all the 
arts of physical, mental, and moral influence, or of education in the 
widest sense. Whatever we contemplate undertaking in the way of 
institutional reconstruction, the sociologist must insist on the 
warning that reconstruction will be an illusion in the degree in which 
it leaves this problem of individual conversion unsolved. We must 
make due provision for answering the question, How may we make 
headway in enlarging the ratio of the functional motive to the 
something-for-nothing motive among the operative factors in our 
individual and collective personality ? 

With that logical precondition duly observed, we are in a 
position to consider plans for more direct action. The other 
cardinal phase of the problem of capitalism, from the standpoint 
which we have reached, is this: How may we, who all share in the 
desire to get something for nothing, so operate upon ourselves 
collectively as to make ourselves act as though the something-for- 
nothing motive were less energetic in us than it is? Otherwise 
expressed, the problem is: How may we get action by way of 
co-operating to confine the operation of the something-for-nothing 
impulse in the people in whom it holds the balance of power, within 
the limits set by our recognized and ostensible group mores, and 
eventually to reduce the ratio of the something-for-nothing impulse 
in all individuals ? 

The answers to this part of the capitalistic question must be 
sought in the political field, the term “political” being used in the 
most general sense so as to include all measures, whether primarily 
of governmental, of economic, or of other control—say public 
opinion in general—by means of which moral, and in the last resort, 
physical pressure is brought to bear to make the group will prevail 
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over non-conformist factions. Here we arrive at the functional 
setting for all the proposals and programs for coddling, nursing, 
surgicalizing or exterminating capitalism. Each of them is to be 
judged, first, by the criterion, How conclusive is its diagnosis of the 
condition to be remedied? Second, assuming the conclusiveness 
of the diagnosis, which of the proposals for treatment promises 
the most reliable effects ? 

This is one of the ways in which capitalism as a problem situation 
may be reduced to its lowest terms. We have analyzed, or we 
may say the Webbs, for example, have analyzed capitalism as 
a system which, on its technical side, gets large quantities of socially 
desirable results. On the other hand, the Webbs have partially 
analyzed capitalism on its human or moral side as a system which 
releases the acquisitive element of our human nature to an extent 
which incurs an intolerable ratio of undesirable results. We are 
entitled to sum up the case for and against capitalism up to the 
present time in this way: We have reached a workable formula 
of the merits and defects of capitalism as a system. We have 
isolated the microbe, so to speak, that turns capitalism as a vital 
economic technique into a pathological social condition, viz., the 
something-for-nothing spirit. We have, .1 clearer conspectus 
than ever before of the factors involved in a social reconstruction 
conservative enough to save all that is of social value in the technique 
on the one hand, and radical enough to absorb the pathological 
factors on the other. We have also reached an outlook from which 
we can see, more distinctly than ever before, the general strategic 
relations between capitalism as a collection of problems and the 
different expedients, from common school education to Bolshevism, 
which are proposed as solutions of the problems. 

What then are the most advisable things to do for the sake of 
promoting appropriate action ? 

In the concrete, for ourselves, individually, the best thing to do 
is to spread the news as widely as we can that this is the problem 
situation. If our analysis is correct, every person who gets the 
general purport of it lodged among his ideas will thereby have 
become an addition to the mental force making against expansion 
of the capitalistic spirit. Of course, this is merely recognition of the 
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most radical and most difficult phase of every social problem, 
namely, the immemorial and interminable problem of moral educa- 
tion, both individual and collective. 

If we think of ourselves as immediate co-operators in attempts 
at direct institutional reconstruction, my conclusion is that we 
should first do all we can to strengthen every rational attempt 
to restrict the exercise of the capitalistic spirit, to reduce its 
radius of legal action, and to confine it within steadily contracting 
limits. This is what I have meant when I have used the term 
“patching.” 

It is more and more difficult for me to get excited over a quarrel 
between a labor organization and an employers’ organization in 
which it is evident that the essential capitalistic spirit is as rampant 
in the one party as in the other. On the other hand, I can easily 
grow enthusiastic over any program which promises to limit the 
liberty of either party to beat the other by anything but rational 
means. 

Thirty years ago, in common with many others, I was sanguine 
that the agitation for municipal ownership of natural monopolies 
was a specimen of the sort of program to which this general descrip- 
tion points. I still béievé that municipal ownership under certain 
circumstances tends to minimize the evils of unrestrained capitalism. 
On the other hand, the history of the Chicago street railways, 
surface and elevated, along with the abortive efforts to get subways, 
illustrates one of our main propositions, viz., that capitalistic people 
will act capitalistically. Mix the something-for-nothing spirit with 
party politics and capitalism is not restrained but stimulated. 

Thirty years ago, in common with many others not selfishly 
interested on either side, I believed ardently in trade unionism, 
both as a means of self-expression by the many and as a curb upon 
the capitalism of the few. I believed, and I still believe, that the 
practice of collective bargaining is among the most constructive 
of modern inventions. I believed, and I still believe, that class 
consciousness on the part of wage-workers is a factor of immeasurable 
good or evil, according to the sort of intellectual and social spirit 
which actuates it; and that in its place and degree it is an effective 
counterweight to the tendencies of capitalism. Vocational class 
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consciousness on the part of organized labor has, in its turn, exhibited 
all the evils of the something-for-nothing spirit which have ever been 
brought home to the capitalistic class; and it evidently can be 
relied upon merely as a variant of class struggle, not as a basis for 
a non-capitalistic order. 

Thirty years ago I believed that the idea of industrial arbitration 
and conciliation had brought a new gospel into capitalistic paganism. 
As an influence upon capitalism in general, however, industrial 
arbitration and conciliation in their older forms have had relatively 
about the same effect which spilling overboard a few barrels of oil 
would have upon the tides of the ocean. Yet the underlying ideas 
of arbitration and conciliation have spread and ramified and 
specialized themselves in such forms as labor representation in 
management, shop councils, stock sharing by employees, etc. All 
these together have made only microscopic impression upon capital- 
ism, but there is a margin of accomplishment to their credit if we 
think of them as brakes upon the flywheel of capitalism, not as 
pivots of an alternative industrial order. 

Again, these are what I mean by “‘patches,” but at this point 
in the analysis it is evident that the word is a poor indication of the 
idea. Analogies of mechanical checks or impulses of all sorts, or of 
physiological deterrents on the one hand and stimulants or tonics 
on the other, might yield more expressive pictures than the word 
“patches.” The thought I am trying to convey is that no devices 
are in sight to which we can pin our faith as feasible and comprehen- 
sive substitutes for capitalism, either on its subjective side as the 
acquisitive spirit, or on the objective side as an economic technique. 
Line upon line, precept upon precept, device upon device, in both 
restraint upon the negative side and direction toward positive 
results on the constructive side, must be the formula of practical 


social philosophy. 


I predict that, along with a multitude of similar devices, public 
opinion, gradually assimilating this philosophy, will sometime frame 
a program in the spirit just indicated, which will provide for a 
comprehensive plan of limiting and distributing corporation profits, 
and thereby wholesomely restraining both the spirit and the prac- 
tice of capitalism. It will be a plan along these lines: 
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1. Stockholders to receive not more than a maximum rate of 
dividends, x, calculated to be enough above the average rate of 
return upon securities to serve as a premium upon investment in 
needed industrials. 

2. Stockholders to be restrained from evading the prescribed 
limitations by voting salaries to themselves for services." 

3. Premiums, in the form of pro rata dividends on salaries 
and wages, to be offered as inducements to increase output.” 

4. Net profits in excess of the rate provided for in 1 to be 
divided, in some proportion to be determined by experience, 
between employees of all sorts and the state. 

5. The state’s share of the profits shall not be available for 
governmental expenses. They shall go to some holding concern, 
perhaps an adaptation of the present Federal Reserve banks, to be 
loaned to the most desirable industrial enterprises—desirable from 
the standpoint not of private but of public interest. 

Since I have more than once expressed beliefs about desirable 
social changes which were at first ridiculed as the day dreams of 
a closet philosopher, or denounced as dangerous fanaticisms, only 
to see them absorbed a little later into the most commonplace 
practice, I do not doubt that the extravagance of the present 
prophecy will become a matter of course in a not far distant future. 

*I do not profess to have a feasible plan for carrying out this condition, but I 
believe the problem will sometime be solved. 


*I am aware that this is an application of the similia similibus policy, but it will 
not be a solitary instance among provisional compromises as means of social control. 
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L. K. FRANK 
New York City 
ABSTRACT 
Social problems arise from social institutions and differ from scientific and political 
problems, pro solutions look to sundry devices to make institutions “‘ work” 
despite di ties; probl indicate changes in habits and customs of group, oe. 


panying technical advances; data of social problems invite study of social 
suggest solution of probleins to be found in‘expediting these changes. 


The study of social problems has reached such an advanced stage 
today that, in venturing to set forth the following discussion, I feel 
that I must apologize for my temerity. These remarks, which are 
offered, not as conclusions, but merely to indicate a line of inquiry, 
may perhaps suggest to more competent hands an enterprise of some 
moment. 

I 

When we speak of our social problems we refer usually to those 
subjects of earnest concern which are known severally as the housing 
problem, the infant-mortality problem, the child-welfare problem, 
the labor problem, the problem of crime and delinquency, and so on. 
And when we inquire into the occasion for housing as a problem, or 
any of the other numerous social problems, we find that each of 


_ these problems is associated with a situation involving a fairly large 


number of persons who are in distress. Further inquiry into the 
character of their difficulties shows that, as in the housing problem, 
people are embarrassed, to say the least, by an insufficient supply 
of houses in which to live. Or we find that the number of babies 
dying prematurely is too large to be viewed with complacency. Or, 
again, we see a large social class which we call labor unable to obtain 
a satisfactory basis of employment from another large class, called 
employers. Then, too, we find large numbers of adults and children 
breaking the laws of property and person so that, as individuals and 
as members of society, we see our rights and liberties menaced. 
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Being aroused by these evidences of social difficulties, we are 
concerned with discovering a solution of these problems which will 
reduce of eliminate the housing shortage, infant mortality, indus- 
trial friction, and law breaking. “A_social problem, then, appears, 
to be any difficulty or misbehavior of a fairly large number of persons | 
which_we wish to remove or correct, and the solution of a social 
problem is evidently the discovery of a method for this removal or 


carrection. 
To all this, it is safe to say, will be given assent, as the familiar 


statement of a familiar theme. It is repeated here merely to assure 
agreement upon the topic to be discussed. And a of the first 


questions raised by the subject of social problems is} “What are the 1 


conditions, which generate these difficulties? For no one, it may be 
assumed, would be inclined to look for a housing problem among, let 
us say, the Eskimos, who construct their igloos personally from an 
inexhaustible supply of building materials; nor a labor problem 
among those African pygmies who have a hunting culture. This is 
merely to suggest that 4 social problem is related to the particular! 
social conditions from which it arises, which is more or less a 
commonplace. Examining social problems and their generating 


— more closely, it appears that each_social_problem_is 
r_social fac 


namely, is to say, a housing 
problem is related to the institution of private property, undoubt- 
edly, for it may be presumed that people would not continue to 
suffer the housing shortage if they did not face, in the institution 
of private property and absentee ownership, inéer alia, something 
which forced them to contemplate their uncomfortable position as 
a difficult problem. For, were the land upon whicii to build and the 
materials and tools needed in building available to those in need of 
shelter, it is not unwarranted to expect that the housing shortage 
would be.alleviated, in rather primitive fashion, to be sure, if done 
individually. While, if the state were to take these requisites from 
their owners @m@iconstruct homes in proper fashion, the housing 
shortage eliminated in appropriate form. 


“It may be further pointed out that each of the social problems is > 


concerned With, or arises from, a social institution, which, like pri- 
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vate property, acts as a deterrent or obstacle to the direct solution 
of the problem, or, like marriage, permits and encourages the bearing 
of offspring in such surroundings and by such mothers as, jointly or 
severally, to lead to high infant mortality./ It is sufficient here 
merely to.mention the connection between private property and 
crime, between private property, the “‘price system,” and the high 


_ cost of living, the wages aspect of the labor problem, and so on. 


Now the purport of these remarks upon the apparently obvious 
fact that social problems arise in.a society with institutions, arid these 
problems and institutions are intimately related, is merely to call 
attention to what seems to be the unique character of social prob- 
lems. In any other variety of practical or scientific problems, ‘the 
task set by the problem is to find a method or technique for_doing 
something, whether it be to launcha boat or bombard helium, atoms 
with X-rays. doing this something, we_endeavor to find the 
sequence of operations which will lead to the accomplishment of the 
task involved and elements in 
the given situation which block oypeéforts in that direction. 

But when we inquire int social problems and the 
efforts made to solve it, we met with this interesting situation. 
for an illustration. There develops 
magnitude that many people are, dis- 
tressed. Manifestly, ual and accustomed operations of house 
construction have beén reduced or interrupted. Now, in the dis- 
cussion which ensues, we meet these proposals: that the income tax 
on the interest from real estate mortgages be reduced; that the 
property tax on newly constructed houses be remitted for a period 
of years; that insurance companies and savings banks be required 
to invest a fixed portion of their assets in real estate mortgages; that 
labor unions in the building trades be supervised by the state; that 
the producers of building materials be regulated by a state commis- 
sion; that people be persuaded to move to other cities or towns; 
that landlords be prohibited from increasing rents abeWe a fixed 
percentage of existing rents, and so on. It would gequire many 
pages to enumerate the various and sundry proposalg@ecently made 
for solving the housing problem. 

It would be taken as a sign of eccentricity or feeble-mindedness, 
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perhaps, to question the relevance of these proposals to the housing 
problem, so let us invoke that familiar figure of the man from Mars 
who views mundane affairs with an innocent eye. To this visitor, 
we may imagine the student of social problems, or the man in the 
street, patiently explaining that we had a serious housing problem. 
And our visitor would reply with numerous questions, we may 
assume, about the state of the building art: had we met with some 
new difficulty in constructing houses which our architects and 
builders could not overcome? The answer would have to be no, 


for there was no lack of skill there, nor in the ability of our building * 


trades employees to erect houses. And the producers of building 
materials were possessed of tools and techniques for manufacturing 
building materials. 

It is evident that our visitor would be somewhat perplexed to 
understand what was the nature of this housing problem, for surely 
there was no lack of ability and skill to build houses. What, then, 
was this housing problem and how were we trying to solve it? 
Again he would be told, with an exaggerated patience, that there 
was a shortage of houses for the population and that the legislators 
and econgmjsts, sociologists, social workers, and many other pro- 
fessional and lay-persons, were engaged in finding a way to overcome 
this shortage, as partially described above. The bewildered gentle- 
man would knit his brows, cough apologetically, and say: 


Please be patient with one who is anxious to understand and to sympathize 
with your difficulties, for I cannot see how, if you are concerned with a housing 
shortage, you talk about income taxes, mortgages, and all these other seemingly 
unrelated subjects. If you need houses, why, in the name of intelligence, don’t 
you build them or address yourself to finding ways of building them instead of 
talking about money, capital, and so on? Your architects and builders know 
how to construct dwellings, your building-material factories know how to pro- 
duce materials and the land awaits. Then, wherefore and why? . 


/ We should have to delegate an economist, a lawyer, a political 
sciegtist, a sociologist, and a historian to explain about the system 
of private property, the price system, popular government, conges- 
tion of population, transportation, and sqon. And when they had 
severally and jointly expounded the corhplexities of the situation, 
pointing out that we cannot just build houses, but must rely upon 
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individual initiative and private enterprise to enter the field of 
building construction, that we must use the “price_system” to 
obtain the needed land which is someone’s private property, to buy 
the necessary materials and to hire the skilled labor, that we must 
borrow capital on mortgages to finance these expenditures, paying 
a bonus to induce someone to lend that capital and also pay interest 
on the loan, together with amortization quotas, and then we must 
contrive to rent_these dwellings in accordance with a multiplicity 
of rules and regulations about leases and so on—after all these 
sundry explanations, showing that to get houses built we must not 
infringe anyone’s rights of private property or freedom to make a 
‘ profit, and that what we want is to find a way of getting houses 
without interfering with anyone’s customary activities, our visitor 
would suddenly exclaim: ‘Yes, I begin to see; have you any other 
such difficult problems, for this is exceedingly interesting.” 

Then we should go on to explain about the problem of infant 
mortality, how anyone of adult age may beget children with the 
sanction and approval of the state, provided they undergo a cere- 
mony called marriage. When they do beget children, despite their 
physical infirmities and the lack of-an adequate income or any 
technique for taking care of their infants, large numbers of their 
babies die in the first year of life, but no one can say or do anything 
to prevent this mortality, because it is against the law and the’ con- 
stitution to interfere with an individual adult woman, especially in 
the care of her child. We havea difficult problem, therefore, of 
reducing these appalling losses of life, without restricting the liberty 
of individual mothers to beget more children than they should have, 
and to kill off their offspring through ignorance or the poverty which 
every person is by law entitled to enjoy, without let or hindrance 
(unless mitigated by charity). Of course, the application of modern 
medicine and hygiene can cut infant mortality.to a very low rate, 
but about all we can do is to distribute enlightening pamphlets and 
establish infant-welfare stations, where, if they wish to do so, 
mothers can bring their infants for inspection and advice. 

After telling about i t mortality, we would go into the intri- 
cacies of the problem of e and delinquency, of drug addicts, the 
labor problem, the traffic problem (which would surely make our 
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visitor puzzled to see how valiantly we are striving to find ways of we 
increasing the number of vehicles and pedestrians on our streets), ~*~ 
and all the sundry other social problems. If this visitor possessed the jm-— 


ysual Martian keenness and penetration, he would probably inter-7.%-«~ 
rupt our recital to say: 


If it is not indelicate of me to remark, every social problem you 
seems to have the same characteristics as every other social problem, namel 
_ the crux of the problem is to find some way of avoiding the undesirable co 
quences of your established laws, institutions, and social practices, withou 
changing those established laws, etc. In other words, you appear to be seeking | 
a way to cultivate the flower without the fruit, which in a world of cause and ' ota 
efiect is somewhat difficult, to say the least. And from what your historians “~~ “4*“ “~~ 
tell me, every generation has its own peculiar social problems, or as I would aL, Ad yok 
prefer to say, its difficulties in keeping “business as usual” (one of your most yn. i rahe 
expressive phrases) despite the exigencies of social life. I am reminded also of wtih oo atralae - 
an account of the Melanesians written by one of your anthropologists, the late ? “Sans 
Dr. Rivers, who tells about a tribe or group in which canoe-building used to J 
flourish as a fine art, that died out several generations ago. As nearly as he 
could discover, there developed such an intricate set of rituals, ceremonies, 
taboo-raising practices, and the like, around the making of canoes, that it 
became a dangerous trade, so to speak; for, to omit any step in the propitiation 
of deities, the collaboration of the priests, the appropriate, ceremonial applica- 
tion of tools, and so on, exposed the wilful or neglectful one to the wrath of the 
whole community. So the building of canoes, which were really needed for 
their island economy, became_gradually more infrequent and then died out 
entirely. It would appear that there is somewhat of a kinship between the life 
of these primitive peoples and of your highly civilized nations, although your 
ingtitutions are much more rational, as your social theories clearly indicate. I 
am sorry I can offer no help in solving your problem and I assure you I have 
been greatly edified by your patient explanations. 
Whereupon, our visitor would withdraw to his home planet to 
write a monograph upon the social customs of the earth dwellers, 
which would probably appeal to his associates as the report of a 
field trip among some primitive peoples does to us.‘ His visit and 
comments while here serve, however, to call attention to the peculiar 
* He might also be struck by the similiarity of our social behavior to the actions 
of certain young monkeys when trapped by a hunter with a bottle: The hunter puts a 
sweetmeat in a bottle attached firmly to a tree; when the monkey finds the bottle he 
reaches his hand into it, grasps the bait, and then cannot withdraw his doubled hand, 
so he remains until the hunter comes around and bags him. Of course, no visitor would 
dare to offend us by remarking on this similarity. 
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character of social problems, for their solution apparently does not 
involve the discovery of a new technique or tool, nor the removal of 
i h obstacles in the way of applying known techniques and tools, at 
| 4 least as they are discussed; for what the discussion and the proposals 
17 made for their solution indicate is ‘hat a.social problem js an enter- 
i prise in finding ways of getting something done or prevented, while 
not interfering with the rights, interests; and activities of all those 
who are involved in the failure-to-do, or the persistence in doing, 
4 what is the subject gf the problem. 
C4 It is interesting to observe that each of these peculiar problems 
i has a history which throws much light upon its nature.e For, in 
| . the case of the housing problem, it appears that the construction of 
ae dwellings has heretofore proceeded, more or less pari _passu, with 
n> population growth, under the institutions of private property, the 
“price system,” and all the other social customs and laws which have 
seemingly fostered this construction. But that either gradually or 
suddenly there developed a shortage of housing (e.g., the period of 
the war in the present case), and somehow the old, reliable house- 
building operations, instead of relieving the shortage became, if 
i anything, more defective and harder to work than ever. 
| “This indjcates that a social problem is addressed to the difficul- 
_ ties associa ith an institution or custom which once was fairly 
| _ adequate and ¢fficient.*' It is probable, therefore, that the attempt 
to get rid of the difficulty, by seeking some device to make the for- 
merly reliable institution or custom work again, as of yore, testiftes 
to our general conviction that “you cannot change human nature.” 
fs - It is evident, however, that a social problem is indicative of a fairly 
considerable change in human behavior and social institutions, 
else these difficulties arising from reliance upon older customs would 
not occur. And it is also clear that, if-we could manage to discover 
what those changes were, and whither they Were tending, we should 
be able to discuss these situations, if not to act therein, more intel- 
ligently, i.e., with reference to the consequences of our present 
! For example, “instinctive” maternity was sufficient to keep the race going so long 
as woman was in surroundings where the Bearing of children and their care was favored 
by conditions; but in large, congested cities, with decreased ability to suckle her young, 
among other things, the situation has altered. : 
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- This suggests that the rise of a social problem is an augury of 
something Better,"or at least more effective, in the way of doing 
things, and that the bigger and more complicated the problem, the 
greater the change it portends. “From such a point of view, we 
should look-upon-our social problems, with all the confusion and 
even suffering they involve, ag incidents of transitions in our social 


life, wherein_we are painfu 
new ways of doing things 
the circumstances, it would appear to be the part of wisdom to try 
to help along the transition and get over the agony of change. But 
since only the young can learn new habits, the old are caught in a 
situation of acute distress and apprehension. Such an attitude 
bespeaks a seemingly transcendent faith in human nature, but, in 
fact, it is merely what all our history reveals. Men will, barring a 
catastrophe, go on living and reproducing their kind, and, to do so, 
they must have houses, healthy infants, and all the other accompani- 
ments, necessities, and luxuries of life. So, if the practices of our 
fathers are not sufficiently accommodating to the exigencies of the 
life we lead, we will come to terms with one another upon the basis 
of new practices. “The sooner we do this the better, seemingly, for 
neither young nor are happy while the transition is dragging 
along. And these new practices, which appear outlandish, scanda- 
lous, subversive, and so on, to our fathers, will in turn be outlawed, 
scandalized, and subverted by our children, world without end.? 
For neither our fathers, nor we, nor our children, can arrest the 
evolution of social life which is seemingly accelerated by the progress 
of science, or the discovery of new techniques for doing more effec- 
tively what we have severally tried to do, with less success. 

We have a housing problem, while men are developing and trying 
out new practices and methods of combining the multitudinous 

* Cf. Teggart, Processes of History, especially chap. iv, for an interesting discussion 
of how these large changes in social life arise and how they are received. Also see Veb- 
len, Theory of Business Enterprise. 

* Changes in social relations and practices, it may be noted, come about by a pro- 
cess very similar to “spoiling the baby ”’: at first an aggrieved group plead for mitigation 
of their disabilities or the reduction in others’ privileges from which they suffer. This 
plea is ignored; then follows a demand, which is sternly refused; then comes agitation, 
which is repressed in part; yet the clamor goes on, until finally we give in, as we do to 


an insistent baby. Cf. the suffrage campaign, which was won because its proponents 
made a nuisanee of themselves. 
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efforts required, in a society of highly specialized industries and 
crafts, for building dwellings. All the difficulties about financing, 
labor, prices, and so on are indicative of the fact that the habitual 


_ activities of men have broken down or are breaking down, which is 


the first_step in the change to a new set of habits. Bankers and 
money lenders are blamed for their unwillingness or inability to 


finance housing, but they are merely the nether millstone of the god 
of change. Labor is scolded for not doing this or that or the other, 
but labor is 1 nvenient term for a host of men who, like 
eve Pte, Eee around for a new status and a new basis 
of operations. cers*of materials, railroads, and everyone 
else involved are blamed and threatened, according to taste. Those 
who despair of civilization, because the days of cheap mortgages and 


of dollar-a-day wages are no more, have merely forgotten how their 
fathers bemoaned the loss of the days in which their habits were 


# established. We may, likewise, discount the fever of apprehension 
YIN over the collapse of civilization in Europe because, forsooth, the 


pre-war institutions of the “price system,” private property, 
national industry, and so on are showing symptoms of obsolescence, 
at least in certain particulars, while those who cherish them are 
trying to arrest the inevitable, by all manner of antidotes, stimu- 
lants, and gestures of defiance. What is highly interesting is the 
disposition among those, who see war as @ consequence of the greed 
of capitalists, and regard the late war, in in particufar,:as a national- 
istic, capitalistic holocaust, to point to the present confusion and 
distress in Europe as proof of the inadequacy of capitalism. In all 
fairness, one cannot blame capitalism for the conditions which 


- accompany, or result from, the giving up of capitalistic practices, as 
Zz ~ is evidently the fact in the currency inflation, confiscation of capital, 


stoppage of trade and sundry other political interferences with capi- 
talistic ise and the private operation of the “price system,” 
incidental to developing new customs. 
‘ 
All of this discussion may appear as pure tommyét afd baldar- 
dash, and, if the reader so thinks of it, I shall Rot be disposed to 
quarrel with his good judgment. For I am not seeking to prove 
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anyth ng, least of all a point of view, taken merely as one undertakes 
any experiment, to see how phenomena look or behave under new 
conditions of lighting or through a different lens. And yet I cannot 
escape the notion that, in approaching these social problems uncriti-| 
cally, as genuine and valid scientific problems, as I fear we are fre- 


quently doing, we are diverting our time and energies to unproduc-| 


tive tasks. If the task of social science, as of any science, is to dis- 


cover the sequence of events, then we might more profitably use| 


the data of these so-called social problems in studying the direction, } 


and rate of social change and in revealing the sequences of behavior 
which make up social life. That is to say, if we took man’s habits 
of behavior as the subject of a study, and sought to disclose the gene- 
sis, operation, and evolution of those habits, we should have a social L, 
science, even though,»to many, it would not be the social science. 
It would be a science, additegsed to a scientific problem of discovering 
sequences, in this’ ease the bequences of behavior or antecedent 
stimulus and comsequemt response, the sequence of the learning 
process or of habit formation, in which the consequent response to 
an antecedent stimulus was established and the consequence of that 
process of cumulative change in habits which we call social evolution. 
And hereit might be appropriate again to remark that the eyoln- 
tion of social life, or of the habits of behavior which give rise to social 
life agweimimdait, appears to be* the product of scientific or technical. 
devélopment7 In so far as new techniques provide dependable ways 
of h@ndling situations, they displace the older habits and institutions 
with Which men met those situations when no dependable, or less 
dependable, techniques were available. Each new generatjon seem- 
ingly builds up its habits of behavior aro tools iques 
which science provides;? and since science is continually developing 
better tools and techniques, these social habits change from genera- 


* Cf. Veblen’s Theory of Business Enterprise and Dewey’s Reconstruction in Philos- 
ophy (chap. i). 

* In those situations where social habits and customs are far from effective, and 
man has fo put up with a deal of misery and uncomfortableness, it is not surprising that, 
like the neurotic whe cannot adjust himself to his fellows, men develop elaborate the- 
ories of their own impotence against great forces, e.g., economic, social, and political, 
operating accordiug t0 inexorable laws, which they must obey; cf. paranoia, for 
example. 
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tion to generation, always in the direction of greater effectiVeness 
of execution of the tasks addressed by those habits and teckmiques. 
This does not imply any mystical doctrine of progress, but merely 
that the same old tasks of nutrition, housing, begetting offspring, 
and slaughter are done with more and more finesse. As an anthro- 
pologist has remarked: 

What happens in an evolution of a culture is an elaboration and enrichment 
of these complexes, a process which we sometimes speak of as progress. 


Also, 

One need not be surprised that such a bewildering mass of civilization turns 
out to be a matter of bulk rather than complexity, for we find in it everywhere 
the familiar trait-complexes, each fashioned upon the same general lines.' 

This relation between science and social change, if it be what it 
appears, carries the interesting suggestion that agitation and radical 
doctrines are harmless and impotent to bring change, for men do not 
change their habits under the spur of words and doctrines. The 
preaching of radical dogmas may, however, be a growing articulation 
of changes already taken, and taking, place; but, then, agitation is 
but the froth on the cup, and the technical advance producing 
changes are scarcely to be checked by repression of the leaders of 
these views. What is true of radicals who urge change is, likewise 
and by the same token, true of conservatives who loudly deplore 
change. The liberal dogma is so much the pride of the intellectuals 
that one dare not suggest its kinship with radicals and conservatives, 
in being another way of rationalizing one’s habits and suscepti- 
bilities. Legislation, we may venture tentatively to point out, 
either accelerates or retards social changes, but seldom, if ever, does 
more than that. . “For, to pass legislation in a modern representative 
state, te, the habits of people must be fairly well changed before some- 
thing new can gain sufficient support to be enacted, and, when legis- 
lation is used to postpone a change, as, for example, theyamti-trust 
or anti-combination laws in the United States, it operates to hasten 
along the next further change, or stage of evolution, as we see in 
the development of industrial integration.?¥ Aside from scientific 

* Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, pp. 78 and 97. { 

* See the writer’s paper on “Significance of Industrial Integration,” po appear in 
Journal of Pol. Econ. Feb. 1925. 
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or technical advance, then, nothing can long delay or greatly hasten 
social changes, despite the fears and hopes of those who see portents 
in every new movement to save mankind from its own folly. Yet» 
it might be possible, by disclosing the direction in which scientific . 
advance is carrying social life, to make the process a little less painful 
and surprising, and, if someone would discover a technique of habit- 
breaking, whereby the ancient customs and institutions cherished 
by the different social classes could be gently, but effectively, 
replaced by others more nearly alike and more congruous with the 
machine technique and its twentieth-centvry concomitants, it is 
indisputable that wwe should all feel happier and more neighborly. 
In other words, ‘if we could inyent a technique for more quickly 


sloughing off the habits of individual activity or of person-to-person 


relations, which we learned in the days of agricultural, handicraft 
life, and would readily learn the habits of group activity which the 
machine process demands, and which we are so hesitant about 
adopting (as witness the law), then we should perhaps develop a 
social life / Moreover, the social problems which plague us would 
disappear, because the conflict of habits and customs which generate | 
them would be abolishedy But such disclosures and discoveries 
would conform to the foregoing intimation that social change is pro- 


duced by scientific advance, for th 4 


of that for which we eagerly wait--a social science. of 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


fi Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
iy! of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


i The American Sociological Society—The registration, while incom- 
4 ‘ plete, showed over four hundred persons to be in attendance at the Nine- 
is teenth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society held in 


ti Chicago, December 29-31, 1924. Of these, 301 persons were members of 
" the society. The attendance at the various sessions was the largest in 
| the history of the organization. 
Aly There were three outstanding characteristics of this meeting: the 
dominating influence of the general sessions, the growth of special groups, 
and the increased interest in social research. From three to four hundred 
were in attendance at the stimulating sessions on social psychology, bio- 
logical factors in social evolution, and international relations, while a 
smaller number of persons were present at an equally significant meeting 
on statistical sociology. Tuesday night, President Charles A. Ellwood 
delivered the nineteenth presidential address on the subject ‘‘Intoler- 
ance” at a joint session where President Louis I. Dublin, of the American 
Statistical Association, spoke on ‘“‘The Statistician and the Population 
Problem,” and President Wesley C. Mitchell, of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, on ‘Quantitative Analysis in Economic Theory.” 

Two new sections made their first appearance at this meeting of the 
society. The group on the Sociology of Religion under the leadership of 
Herbert N. Shenton had an auspicious initial session and laid careful 
plans for the development of its work. The section on the Family, with 
Mrs. W. F. Dummer presiding, held a luncheon conference at which 
Ernest R. Groves, Boston University, read a thought-provoking paper on 
“Modern Conditions Influencing the Family.” The section on Education- 
al Sociology, now in its third year, had two profitable meetings under the 
leadership of Walter R. Smith, University of Kansas. The section on the 
Teaching of Social Sciences in the Public Schools, under the chairmanship 
of Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College, held an informal but lively session 
on freedom and measure of results in teaching social science. 

The oldest section in the society, that on Rural Sociology, now in its 
fifth year, displayed remarkable evidences of its vitality. Over one hun- 
dred persons were in attendance at its two luncheon conferences: the 
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first one on Monday, on “Rural Income and Standard of Living,’’ held in 
co-operation with the American Farm Economic Association, the other on 
Tuesday noon, on “Next Steps in Rural Social Research.”’ Its final ses- 
sion Tuesday afternoon was on the subject “Significant Factors in Rural 
Population Affecting Our Civilization.” Its steering committee for next 
year is composed of Charles E. Lively, Ohio State University, chairman; 
Bruce L. Melvin, Cornell University; and E. L. Morgan, University of 
Missouri. 

The growing interest of the society in social research was in part indi- 
cated by the session Monday morning, W. F. Ogburn, Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman, with its eleven ten-minute reports of research in progress, 
selected from over two hundred and fifty projects submitted for consider- 
tion. 


The delegates of the society to the Social Science Research Council, 
F. S. Chapin, W. F. Ogburn, and Shelby M. Harrison, reported on the 
present status of the two research projects undertaken by the council: 
the one by the Committee on Migration, Edith Abbott, chairman, the 
other on the Communication of News, Herbert A. Miller, chairman. Re- 
ports were also given of the present state of work of the Committee on 
Social Abstracts, F. S. Chapin, chairman, and the Committee on an En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, H. B. Woolston, chairman. 

A most inspiriting gathering was the fourth annual dinner, held in 
honor of Albion W. Small and Franklin H. Giddings. After a tribute to 
Professor Small by George E. Vincent, of the Rockefelier Foundation, 
and to Professor Giddings by James P. Lichtenberger, telegrams of ap- 
preciation were sent to these two men who of all living sociologists are the 
most closely identified with the history of sociology in the United States. 

The annual business meeting of the society was marked by several 
important decisions. An amendment to the constitution was passed pro- 
viding for a joint membership of husband and wife in the society, with 
annual dues of five dollars, entitling the holder to a single copy of the 
publications. Provision was made for honorary membership in the society 
of a limited number of distinguished foreign sociologists. A significant 
change in the election of officers was authorized by the passage of a resolu- 
tion that the Committee on Nominations submit the names of at least two 
persons for each of the offices. 

The officers of the society for the year 1925 are: president, Robert E. 
Park, University of Chicago; first vice-president, John L. Gillin, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; second vice-president, Walter F. Willcox, Cornell Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer, Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago; 
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elective members of the Executive Committee, David Snedden, Colum- 
bia University, John M. Gillette, University of North Dakota, William F. 
Ogburn, Columbia University, Howard W. Odum, University of North 
Carolina, James E. Cutler, Western Reserve University, and Emory S. 
Bogardus, University of Southern California, the last three of whom are 
new members of the committee. 


American Council of Learned Societies —An authoritative Dictionary 
of American Biography which will record the life-history of twenty thou- 
sand illustrious Americans, not including any of the living, will be under- 
taken by the council through a generous gift of $500,000 by the New York 
Times through the action of its publisher, Adolph F. Ochs. 

The plan contemplates twenty volumes of about seven hundred and 
fifty pages each, the articles to be the fruit of fresh work by the writers 
most specially qualified in each case, the utmost effort to be made for ac- 
curacy, impartiality, and objective treatment. A permanent committee 
of management has been constituted, consisting of James F. Jameson, 
chairman, John H. Finley, Frederic L. Paxson, Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger, 
Carl Van Doren, and Charles Warren, editorial work to be done in Wash- 
ington, where the Library of Congress affords exceptional advantages for 
such labors. It is expected that the first volume will appear within four 
years from the present time, the remaining volumes at the rate of three 
volumes annually thereafter. 

The American Council of Learned Societies is a federative body, con- 
stituted in 1919, and consisting of two representatives from each of the 
following twelve national learned societies, here named in the order of 
their foundation: The American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 
The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, The American 
Antiquarian Society, The American Oriental Society, The American Phil- 
ological Association, The Archaeological Institute of America, The Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, The American Historical Associa- 
tion, The American Economic Association, The American Philosophical 
Association, The American Political Science Association, The American 
Sociological Society. 

A National Summer School.—Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, 
has organized a national summer school. Twenty leading educators 
have been selected for the faculty of the school. The representative for 
sociology is Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri. 


Guillaume de Greef—Revue Internationale de Sociologie reports the 
death last August of the sociologist De Greef at eighty-two years of age. 
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He was one of the founders of the new university in Brussels, where he 
taught philosophy and sociology. His sociological works included a 
two-volume Introduction a la sociologie, 1886-89; Sociologie générale 
élémentaire, 1895; L’évolution des croyances et des doctrines politiques, 1895; 
Le transformisme social, 1900; Les lois sociologiques, 1902; La sociologie 
économique, 1904; Sociologie, la structure générale des sociétés (3 vols.), 
1908. In 1900 he was elected president of |’Institut international de 
sociologie. 

The Sociological Society of London.—The Conference on Living Reli- 
gions within the Empire at Wembley from September 22 to October 3 
was arranged in co-operation with the School of Oriental Studies. It is 
proposed to publish the transactions of the Conference in two volumes, 
the first to contain the papers on “The Sociological Aspects of Religion,” 
by Sir Francis Younghusband, Professor Fleure, Professor Geddes, 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, Mrs. Rachel A. Taylor, Mr. Victor Bran- 
ford, Mr. Christopher Dawson, and Mr. Loftus Hare, and the second 
to be devoted to religious papers on Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Jainism, 
Sikhism, Taoism, Parseeism, the Ahmadiyya movement, the Bahahi 
cause, the Brahmo Samai, Arya Samaj, and some of the primitive forms 
of belief. 

Mrs. McKillop has succeeded Miss D. C. Loch, who resigned as sec- 


retary of the Sociological Society. 


Columbia University.—Professor Ernest R. Groves, of Boston Uni- 
versity, is to give at the summer session, Teachers College, Columbia, 
two courses on the home: “Social Conditions Influencing Home Life” 
and a research course in problems of the modern home. 


Michigan Agricultural College—Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield has re- 
signed the presidency of the Massachusetts Agricultural College to 
accept the place as president of this institution. President Butterfield 
has been for years a leader in the field of rural sociology and is now the 
president of the American Country Life Association. 


University of Missouri—D. Appleton and Company announce the 
publication of the fourth revised edition of Professor Charles A. Ellwood’s 
Sociology and Medern Social Problems. 

A German translation of “The Social Problem: A Reconstructive 
Analysis” by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, will be published February 1, 
in Germany under the title “Unsere Kulturkrise, ihre Ursachen und Heil- 
tmiiel.” The publisher is W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart. 
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Oberlin College.—Professor Newell L. Sims, head of the department of 
sociology, has a new book entitled Society and Its Surplus, a Study in 
Social Evolution just off the press of D. Appleton and Company, New 
York City. 

The department of sociology here has at its disposal a unique endow- 
ment known as the “Jerome D. Davis Fund.” The income of this gift 


of Mr. Davis and others is used to encourage first-hand study of labor 


conditions. Students qualifying for the prize must enrol in the depart- 
ment of sociology, and must spend a summer’s vacation as actual laborers 


| " in the occupation studied. The prize is being offered for the first time 
this year. 

Li Randolph Macon Women’s College-—Mr. Harold A. Logan, of the 
a | University of Chicago, has been appointed professor of economics and 
sociology. 

Texas Christian University —Dr. Cloice R. Howd, formerly acting 
i associate professor of economics and sociology at Franklin College, has 
accepted appointment to a professorship in economics and sociology. — 
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The Writings of Mankind. Edited by Cuartes H. SyLveEsTER. 
Chicago: Bellews-Reeve Co., 1924. 20 vols. $93.50; sold 
by subscription. 

The comparative student of culture will find a mine of information 
in these volumes. They are selections from the writings of all ages and 
all nations with extensive historical notes, comments, and criticisms. 
The selections have been so made as to illustrate the customs, character, 
arts, philosophies, and religions of the nations which have contributed 
most to civilization. The work opens with a brief survey of the litera- 
ture of the Oriental nations, especially India, China, and Japan. The 
bulk of the work, however, is taken up with selections from the litera- 
tures of European peoples, though, properly enough, only three volumes 
are devoted to English and American literature. 

This is a popular work, the wide circulation of which would do much 
to overcome the provincialism of our people. It is still a prevalent 
superstition with us that worth-while literature is confined to a few leading 
European nations. These books will help the average American to 
understand the culture of the non-English-speaking world. A corps 
of able advisers have made the work more valuable than collections of 
its class. The editor has been careful to give the historical and social 
setting of practically all the selections. It should be added that the work 
is handsomely bound and well illustrated. 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


The Mystery of Religion: A Study in Social Psychology. By EVERETT 
DEAN Martin. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1924. Pp. 
383. $3.00. 

Psychology of Religious Experience: Studies in the Psychological 
Interpretation of Religious Faith. By Francis L. STRICKLAND. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1924. Pp. 314. $2.00. 

Both books are characterized by a concern for the practical interests 
of religion. Both are skeptical as to the ability of behavioristic psychol- 
ogy to get into the secrets of religion. Professor Strickland confessedly 
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is interested in promoting Christian pedagogy and worship. To this end 
he restates and shows the practical value of the work of such scholars as 
Coe and Pratt. This practical interest is carried through in orthodox, 
evangelical terms. There is no first-hand contribution to the psychology 
of religion. Aiter chapters on the nature of religious experience and the 
method of psychology discussion is given to the phenomena of childhood, 
adolescence, conversion, the subconscious, faith, worship, mysticism, and 
immortality. 

The Mystery of Religion does not attempt to deal with so great a 
range of phenomena or in so conventional a manner, but limits itself to 
the discussion of religion as a mystery which expresses itself in symbolism 
arising from the unconscious. The method of psychopathology made 
familiar by the Freudians is employed for its interpretation. Religion is 
thus classed with art and dreams. Its function is not practical or direc- 
tive, but rather that of a means of escape from reality. It is not itself 
abnormal, but the study of abnormal phenomena aids in understanding 
it. The author does not indicate acquaintance with recent criticism of 
the Freudian analysis, but displays the utmost confidence in the method. 
Some of the extensive quotations which he makes might serve as illustra- 
tions of the extremely conjectural character of these interpretations: for 
example, the comparison from Brill between the compulsive actions of 
neurotics and religious rituals, on page 286. But the inquiry is sugges- 
tive and need not be spurned because in some instances it is evidently 
overworked. 

The book contains much real insight. It rightly views religion as 
the unconscious unfolding of the hidden wishes of the masses of men. It 
is a product of the vulgus and not an imposition of priests or rulers for 
their own power and security. It is not the work of the intellectuals, and 
intellectualism in the form of liberalism becomes empty and barren. 
Every great religion, however, has had its intellectuals who become an 
esoteric group within the deeper culture of arace. The point of the book 
seems to be the justification of such esoteric thinking, while at the same 
time seeking to make it sympathetic with religion by recognizing that 
religion is essentially a mystery born in the emotional dream-life of the 
race. In order to achieve this end, the symbolism must be understood 
for what it is and explained without explaining it away. Some symbols 
are directive and practical, like the map of our country, while others are 
emotional in their value, like the flag. The latter arise from free associa- 
tion and are expressive of inner wishes. These may be viewed as survivals 
of infantile emotional interests. The very terms in which they are pre- 
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sented indicate this. The notions of birth and rebirth, of the father and 
the family, so common in all faiths, are illustrations. By means of these 
notions religion leads men out of their inferiority complexes of the con- 
sciousness of sin and condemnation, into the feeling of redemption and 
salvation. Religion does not create moral values but it ceremonializes 
the values which develop in the natural relations of life. It creates above 
the real world a spiritual retreat. The only question is whether such a 
development of religion shall include and comprehend the higher cultural 
ideals of a time like the present, or whether it shall become a revolt on 
the part of the ignorant masses against the discoveries of science and the 
fruits of our new social order. A revival of religion seems by some signs 
to be imminent. The question is whether it shall be destructive of the 
achievements of the best souls among us or whether it shall enhance and 
cherish their creations. The answer depends on relating the powerful 
forces of the mystical elements of the unconscious to the highest values of 
the noblest men. “The spiritual ‘revival’ which the world needs is an 
awakening in which those who are capable of self-criticism, and of 
appreciating the values of civilization, find themselves and one another, 
and perform the task which such as they have carried on in every age” 


(p. 381). 
E. S. Ames 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Human Origins: A Manual of Prehistory. By GEORGE GRANT 
MacCourpy, Ph.D. New York and London: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1924. 2 Vols. Pp. xxxviii+400; xvi+516. $10.00. 

The announced intention of these two volumes is to tell the whole 
story of man from the beginnings of the Old Stone Age to the dawn of 
recorded history. 

Seldom is an author so well prepared to undertake an important 
study. For more than twenty-five years Dr. MacCurdy has served as 
teacher and museum curator at Yale University; for twenty years he has 
been a field worker in European archaeology; he has written many papers 
dealing with various phases of this subject; and since 1921 has been 
director of the American School of Prehistoric Research in Europe. He 
is thus able to present the viewpoint of the specialist while having in 
mind the needs of teacher and student. 

In the first chapters we are given a clear presentation of the methods 
of establishing the chronology of prehistory, and the reliance of archae- 
ology on geology and paleontology. It is in this field that Dr. 
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MacCurdy’s experience makes itself manifest. The periods of geologic 
time, the fauna of various epochs, the extent of the ice sheets, the shifting 
of land connections, the actions of glaciers and rivers, and the relation of 
man to all these are clearly shown in charts, maps, and pictures. 

Coming to the much-disputed topic of Eoliths, we find the author a 
firm believer in chipped stones, of intentional shaping, in strata of 
Pliocene and Miocene times, but when these same artifacts are found in 
the Lower Tertiary he becomes skeptical and agrees with Breuil that “it 
is evident that some of the earmarks hitherto looked upon as evidence of 
intentional chipping may be counterfeited by nature.” 

His acceptance of an Eolithic culture in Pliocene times leads him to 
a pre-Chellean or early Pleistocene cultural epoch; the placing of Chellean 
and Lower Acheulian in the second interglacial; and the Upper Acheu- 
lian in the third glacial advance. 

While he is thus at variance with many archaeologists in the dating 
of these epochs, he is careful to present the conflicting views so that the 
student may be able to draw conclusions with all the evidence before him. 

In these, as in all the following epochs, the author gives maps show- 
ing the distribution of each culture, a list of the known sights, and the 
typical fauna of each period. He also presents many drawings and 
plates showing the various types of tools, methods of chipping, and, in 
many cases, photographs of the work of excavation. 

A hundred pages of description, drawings, half-tones, and poly- 
chrome reproductions give us an excellent idea of the development of 
decorative art, sculpture, and personal adornment. Here again we find 
a distribution map, a list of sights, and, finally, a repertory of the art 
arranged by countries, sites, and types of work or objects. 

Having now fulfilled his promise to trace the origin and development 
of human mentality, as reflected in man’s discoveries and inventions, he 
passes to a detailed discussion of fossil man and his relation to the higher 
primates. 

The second volume deals chiefly with the New Stone Age, and the 
ages of Bronze and Iron. It is a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
European prehistory, but it is evident that the author’s chief interest is 
in the earlier periods. The chapter dealing with the transition from 
Paleolithic to Neolithic periods is too brief to give the student a clear view 
of the changes taking place in population and culture. There is also a 
lack of careful organization of the material presented in the chapters on 
the Neolithic period and the Stone Age complex, where finds from the 
Bronze and Iron ages are brought into the discussion. This will give the 
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specialist little trouble, but the student and general reader will find these 
chapters somewhat confusing. 

The ages of Bronze and Iron are handled much more satisfactorily. 
The treatment is rather brief, but is clear, and the methods of establish- 
ing chronology well presented. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Volume II is a section of one hun- 
dred pages reviewing the main facts brought to light by a detailed study 
of the principal Paleolithic sites. The sites are arranged alphabetically, 
the principal references for each are given, and the cultural sequences 
noted. 

The volumes are profusely illustrated, the bibliography is unusually 
complete, and the material presented in a scholarly yet interesting style. 
They form a very important contribution to European archaeology, and 
contain much material of value to all students of human culture. 

Fay-Cooper COoLe 

UnIveRSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Character of Races, as Influenced by Physical Environment, 
Natural Selection and Historical Development. By ELLSWORTH 
HuntTINcTON. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 


393- $6.00. 

This volume seeks to explain the history of civilization as the result 
of the selection of the best mental and physical types by migration, the 
flowering of the culture of this selected people, and their final degenera- 
tion due largely to climatic evils. The first example offered is that of 
Cambodia. A body of Brahmans, the Khmers, migrated from India into 
Cambodia, and the ardors of the journey were so great that on the way 
all the inferior individuals were killed off and a highly selected group 
arrived, who, by reason of their innate superiority, were able to conquer 
the earlier inhabitants, develop a high type of culture, and erect large 
and beautiful temples. For four hundred years they lived on their 
innate superiority, but in the end the warm and malarial climate of 
Cambodia sapped their vitality—and hence the ruin of Angkor Wat. 

This is the type of story many times retold in this book. Expressed 
in general terms by the author it runs as follows: 

First, in any given race there are sure to be differences of physique and 
character. Second, some cause, perhaps war or famine, starts a migration. 
Third, practically every migration is more or less selective. All types of people 
are not equally likely to migrate; the pioneer type migrates farther than others. 
In general, the longer and harder the migration, the more highly selected are 
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the survivors, and the more likely are they to give rise to a race which more or 
less permanently inherits the characteristics which have been most important 
in causing survival. The survivors are usually of a high type, because mental 
as well as physical strength seems to be a potent selective factor. Finally, 
there is the degeneration due to the failure of selection to operate and the evils of 
climate. 

Very briefly suggested, the story of civilization told in these terms 
runs as follows: Man evolved on the high plateaus because there frequent 
change of temperature stimulated activity. Increasing aridity forced 
man to come down from the trees and scramble for a living. This 
scrambling involved great natural selection. Increase of population 
and change of climate induced migrations. Those individuals that went 
south degenerated into little black people. Those that went north had 
such a hard time that they developed European initiative. Those that 
stayed at home in the Asiatic highlands developed a typically Mongolian 
sluggish inertness which enabled them to survive. Finally, the glacial 
period, with its changes of climate, accelerated the process of selection. 

This was the story in Eurasia. In America, civilization did not 
develop so far, because the migrants had to come through the Arctic, and 
there developed that stolidity which is characteristic of the Indian and 
which is incompatible with progress. 

In the following chapters Huntington embraces Dixon’s classification 
of races and attempts to correlate head-measurements with selected 
types. All goes well enough until America is reached. But in America 
it is disturbing to find the superior Caspian-Mediterranean (Nordic) type 
only among the Eskimo and the Alikaluf of Tierra del Fuego, and to find 
the inferior Proto-Negroids and Proto-Australoids among the relatively 
civilized Iroquois. Furthermore, it is annoying to find climate deserting 
one, because one ought to find the highest culture in the Great Lakes 
region instead of in unhealthy tropical America. By rapidly alternating 
the factors of environment and race, Huntington is able to achieve an 
explanation. The Iroquois are relatively superior, although Proto- 
Australoids, because of a stimulating climate. The Pueblos are superior 
because somehow—we aren’t told how—the Pueblos came to practice 
agriculture. Here is one place where climate and race both fail; reluc- 
tantly Huntington turns to agriculture—which, be it noted, he uses as an 
explanation of cultural superiority, whereas it is the cultural superiority, 
or part of it. 

Of course the interesting thing about all this is the immense ingenuity 
with which the social heritage is avoided in telling the history of man. By 
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assuming that any given trait in a people is innate and can be created in 
it by natural selection, the group-inheritance is not needed. The 
emphasis upon the selection which takes place in a migrating people, or 
among those leaving the country for the city, is well justified. This selec- 
tion is indeed an important factor in social change. But it is assumed 
that the change is perpetuated never culturally but always biologically. 
The high position of American women is due to the natural selection of a 
high type of woman. The low position of Chinese women is due to the 
fact that starving fathers sold their prettiest and smartest daughters. 
Democracy itself, instead of being a doctrinal rationalization of a fact of 
pioneer life, is regarded as due to the fact that American pioneers were 
so highly selected that they were in fact equal! Farmers are conserva- 
tive and have foresight because all the other kind have migrated or died 


_ The faith of the eugenicist underlies the book. The Unitarians are 
offered as the final product of a series of selections—the racial créme de 
la créme. 

Their case resembles that of the Khmers of Cambodia, the Hakkas of 
China, the Normans in Sicily, and the Vikings in Iceland. If such a stock as 
this, or any similar stock, should be isolated in a good environment and should 
become the sole ancestors of the inhabitants of some great state, what heights 
of attainment might be achieved (p. 327). 

The suggestion is that the rest of us cease to breed our inferior pro- 
geny, and leave the Unitarians to repopulate a better and a nobler world. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

University oF CHICAGO 


Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. By SIGMUND FREvD, 
M.D., LL.D. Authorized Translation by JAMES STRACHEY. 
New York: Boni & Liveright, 1922. Pp. 134. $2.00. 

Sigmund Freud’s comment on any aspect of human life and conduct 
is always interesting, even if not always convincing. That much one 
may say even of his essay into the field of group psychology. 

The first part of this book consists of a review of what LeBon, Trotter, 
and McDougall have had to say on the subject. LeBon’s statement that 
the individual ego is submerged in the crowd suggests an analysis of what 
this ego is. This analysis occupies the whole latter portion of the book. 

As might be expected, all that is peculiar in the behavior of crowds, 
as LeBon describes them, can be explained by application of the cus- 
tomary psychoanalytic formulae. It is not suggestion which produces 
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the so-called mental unity of crowds. It is the libido—love. The mem- 
bers of the crowd are bound by ties of love. “Each individual is bound 
by libidinal ties on the one hand to the leader and on the other hand to 
other members of the group.” In the case of panic, this tie is broken. 
As Freud puts it, “panic dread presupposes a relaxation of the libidinal 
structure of the group.” 

Suggestion, imitation, the herd instinct, and every other attempt to 
solve the problem of human relations by the magic of a single word—all 
these resolve themselves into some one of the varied manifestations of 
the fundamental sexual impulse. The scientific value of Freud’s book 
consists probably in the fact that, if it is anything, it is a reductio ad 


absurdum of verbal explanations of society. 
Ropert E. Park 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Jews. By Hirai BEtLoc. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922. Pp. xvii+308. $3.00. 

Patriotism of the American Jew. By Hon. SAMUEL WALKER 
McCatt. With a Foreword by CHartes W. Etiot. New 
York: Plymouth Press, Inc., 1924. 

Truth about the Jews. By WALTER Hurt. With an Introduction 
by Dr. Ratcy Hustep BELL. Chicago: Horton and Com- 
pany, 1922. Pp. xiii+344. $3.00. 

With the Judeans in the Palestine Campaign. By LIEUTENANT 
CoLonEL J. H. Patrerson, D.S.C. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. xvi+270. $2.25. 

Intermarriage in New York City: A Statistical Study of the Amal- 
gamation of European Peoples. By Juttus DRACHSLER. New 
York, 1921. Pp. 204. 

One of the unexpected and unexplained consequences of the world- 
war has been an outburst of prejudice and persecution of the Jewish 
peoples. A secondary and incidental consequence has been an enormous 
increase in the literature in which these agitations are reflected. The 
most subtle, not to say insidious, of the many attacks that have been 
made upon the Jewish race is Hilaire Belloc’s The Jews. Hilaire Belloc 
is one of the most brilliant—if sometimes erratic—of English publicists. 

This volume, which we are told represents the reflections and observa- 
tions of twenty-five years, rests upon one fundamental assumption: 
namely, that all experience and all history show that the Jew has been 
and always will be an alien and a foreigner in European society. The 
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tions to which he has been subjected represent merely the natural 
and inevitable effort of the social organism to expel a foreign and irritat- 
ing substance. The fact that the Jew enters so freely into all the political 
and social interests of the people among whom he lives, that he even is 
disposed to change his name and disassociate himself from members of 
his own race, does not alter the situation. On the contrary, it serves 
merely to intensify the irritation while concealing its source. The 
remedy is segregation. 

The inference might seem to be that this remedy might serve for 
other similar forms of social irritation. Might we not segregate funda- 
mentalists, Irish Catholics, Christian Scientists, the members of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and other groups that sometimes irritate us? Not all. 
The case of the Jew is unique. There is no parallel in history or in social 
life, we are informed, for the problem presented by the presence of the 
Jew. This is “important if true.” 

None of the other writers whose writings head this review agrees with 
Mr. Belloc. On the contrary, Samuel W. McCall, former governor of 
Massachusetts, writes for the express purpose of defending the Jews 
against the attacks of Mr. Belloc and his less subtle anti-Semites. 

Walter Hurt has given an added fillip to his volume, The Truth about 
the Jews, by the qualifying statement, “told by a gentile.” The thesis 
of this book is that the Jews can only fulfil their mission by amalgamating 
with the other races among whom they now live, and so contributing, in 
this way, their superior intelligence and their superior ethical ideals to 
the world. 

By the ultimate infusion of the blood of its people, Israel will give to the 
world a universal race, regenerated by its righteousness, enriched by its ideals, 
uplifted by its inspirations, stabilized by its integrities, exalted by its aspira- 
tions, energized by its dynamic qualities, and with a truer vision provided by 
its verities. 

In this connection, Julius Drachsler’s Study of Intermarriage, pub- 
lished some years ago but never reviewed in this Journal, is interesting. 
This is perhaps the first statistical study of intermarriage which reckons 
with the Jews, since federal and state statistics are concerned with 
national and language groups, and Jews are neither. It shows that in 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx there is less marriage outside 
the race in the case of the Jews than is true of any other group except the 
Negroes. 

In a series in which the different natural and language groups are 
ranked with reference to their respective percentages of intermarriage, 
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Jews and Negroes are at the lowest point, while the Northern, Northwestern, 
and Central European peoples tend to gather near the highest point. The 
Italians and the Irish, together with the Poles (Russian and Austrian), the 
Slovaks, the Greeks, and the Finns, occupy the middle-ground. This distribu- 
tion with slight modifications was found to hold for both men and women, and 
for both the first and the second generations. 
If amalgamation is the mission and the destiny of the Jew, he is not 
rushing to meet his fate, not at least in America. 
In a second volume, less severely scientific than this one, Democracy 
and Assimilation, Professor Drachsler has made the present study the 
basis for an interesting theory of Americanization. His theory is what 
Horace Kallen aptly describes as ‘cultural pluralism,” a co-operation of 
cultural diversities and a federation not of regions, but of races and 
cultures. 
Aside from the very interesting account that it gives of the adventures 

of the Jewish Brigade during the Palestine Campaign, the volume by 
Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Patterson throws an interesting light upon the 
present difficulties of the Zionist program of colonizing Palestine and 
restoring Jerusalem in some sense to the Jews. 
Aside from the merits of the issues which they raise, these volumes are 
valuable for the incidental materials which they offer to the student of 
prejudice and public opinion. 
RoBert E. Park 

University oF CHICAGO 


The Psychological and Ethical Aspects of Mormon Group Life. By 
EpHraim Epwarp Erickson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1922. Pp. x+101. $1.50. 

Mormon Settlement in Arizona: A Record of Peaceful Conquest of 
the Desert. By James H. McCuintocx. Phoenix, Arizona: 
published by the author, 1921. Pp. xi+307. $2.10. 

The Mystery of Mormonism. By Stuart Martin. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. 318. $7.50. 

The writer of the first-named volume, who is both a member and a 
critical observer of the Mormon group, interprets the development of the 

Mormon church in terms of functional psychology as the result of three 

great crises in the history of the group; the conflict with the gentiles in 

the formative period of the church; the conflict with nature during the 
colonization period in the West; and a present conflict with science. The 
study is free from emotionalism and gives insight into the factors which 
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cause a religious group to isolate itself and develop mores and sentiments 
independently of those of the nation. 

Mr. McClintock, author of the second volume, is the state historian 
of Arizona. He gives an impartial historical account of the settlements 
made in Arizona by Mormon pioneers sent out by their church. He 
does not enter into a discussion of the Mormon doctrine or of conflicts 
between Mormons and gentiles. 

The third volume is a contentious, semihistorical, descriptive account 
which claims to present “the truth” about Mormonism. The author 
exhumes many sensational and poorly authenticated stories current fifty 
years ago, disregards much available material, and gives no references for 
quoted material. There is some new material but one feels uncertain 
as to its reliability. 

RutTH SHONLE 


Industrial Democracy: A Plan for Its Achievement. By GLENN E. 
Prumsp and G. RoyLance. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc., 1923. Pp. 359. $2.00. 

Labor and Democracy. By Wit.1aAm L. Huccins. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 213. $1.25. 

The Workers at War. By FRANK JULIAN WARNE. New York: 


Century Co., 1920. Pp. 250. $3.00. 
Labor: The Giant with Feet of Clay. By SHAw DesmMonD. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. Pp. 251. $3.50. 

Industrial Democracy is a reasoned plan for the reorganization of 
modern industrial life on a basis which the authors believe to be in accord 
with the sanctions of the federal Constitution, as well as the dictates of 
economic efficiency and expediency. The system proposed is the well- 
known Plumb plan. 

Characteristic of the system of industrial democracy expounded by 
Mr. Plumb is the insistence upon constitutional procedure and the 
participation of all the interested parties, rather than a new form of 
autocracy in industrial management. The plan for the nationalization 
of the railroads was first proposed by the railroad labor unions and was 
approved by the American Federation of Labor in its conventions of 
1919 and 1920. The enlarged plan for the democratization of all cor- 
porate industries was approved by the 1921 convention of this labor body. 

The Plumb plan is an attempt to find for human adjustments a 
logical solution. But for that very reason it may safely be declared to 
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be unworkable. Whatever the character of the future socio-economic 
organization, it will not be the outcome of a logical analysis but the result 
of a process of give and take, conflict and accommodation, between the 
parties interested in industrial democracy. 

Labor and Democracy is an exposition of the theory and method of 
operation of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. The author 
served as presiding judge of this court and is therefore able to speak with 
the authority of one who knows the facts. The text is divided into four 
parts. The first, covering fifty pages, discusses some twenty topics: 
class rule, government and law, equal opportunity, liberty of the indi- 
vidual, the triumph of democracy, and so forth. It describes inciden- 
tally the situation out of which the Kansas industrial relations law 
evolved: the economic pressure upon the public in consequence of strikes, 
lockouts, and other less conspicuous conflicts, and the wrongs inflicted 
by the employers and employees upon each other in their unreasoning 
struggles. 

In the second part is a brief record of the requests made upon the 
court by both union and non-union labor and by the employers. The 
intent and workings of the act are explained and false interpretations are 
corrected, as, for example, concerning the nature of the restriction upon 
dismissing labor, picketing, and the so-called compulsory servitude. 
The act gives the public the right to interfere in essential industries only, 
and subjects this right to judicial procedure. 

In part three a number of cases arising under the administration of 
industrial justice under the law are narrated. As an example of the 
effectiveness of this act in settling disputes, the author cites the case of 
an illegal and ill-advised strike which was settled in half a day by the 
court. Part four consists of documentary sources, the most important 
of which are the text of the Kansas industrial act and the records of five 
court hearings and settlement of disputes. 

The author has confidence in the Kansas experiment and leaves no 
doubt as to his conviction that the act is not merely in the interest of the 
employer, the laborer, and the general public, but that it is workable. 

Frank Julian Warne’s book is at once a eulogy of the war-time 
achievements of the American laborers and a narrative of the conflict 
between labor and capital during the war period and the year following 
the signing of the armistice. Labor in the main fought a losing fight in 
this contest against curtailed purchasing power of wages under the process 
of shifting cost and appropriation of large profits by the employers. 
But while the wage-earners incurred losses, the salaried middle class 
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suffered vastly more, since their wages rose even more tardily than did 
the wages of the day laborer. The protection and the improvement of 
the scale of living, the author believes, requires recognition of “the three 
parties to production,” and the safeguarding of the consumer, whether 
he be the wage-earner or the salary-earner. But the consumer is injured 
by the very means of struggle utilized, because strikes and lockouts cur- 
tail service and raise prices. In 1919, 5,000,000 persons were directly 
involved in strikes; more than 520,000 work-days were lost by a strike 
in one industry in one metropolitan area alone. Mr. Warne seeks a 
solution in the adoption of “democracy in industry” and in the “organ- 
ization of the consumer.” 

Mr. Desmond, author of Labor: The Giant with Feet of Clay, is a 
disillusioned romanticist. The labor movement, having formed lines of 
cleavage on the basis of economic functions and having cumulated 
strength, sets up new demands at variance with its early idealism. The 
spirit of the recent movement, the author believes, is summed up in the 
demand, more money for less work. This materialistic turn movement 
is manifest in the departure from the earlier “spiritual” emphasis of the 
agitators, in the demand for a “bigger trough,” the insistence on direct 
action, and the very general negation of the idea of God. 

E. T. HILier 

University oF ILLINOIS 


Criminology. By Epwix H. SvuTHERLAND. Lippincott Socio- 
logical Series. Edited by Epwarp Cary Hayes. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924. Pp. 643. $2.50. 

Several books on criminology and penology have appeared in the last 
few years. This volume by Professor Sutherland is, however, the first 
sociological textbook in this field. For the transition is here made from 
merely informational material about crime to an orientation of the 
subject-matter around a sociological definition of crime and to an intro- 
duction of sociological concepts like human nature, personality, the four 
wishes, isolation, mobility, and assimilation. At the same time, the 
author exhibits a mature grasp of the bearing of research in psychiatry 
upon the study of delinquency. 

An added value as a textbook lies in its excellence in summarizing 
and organizing the literature, particularly the recent important period- 
ical articles. The author makes effective use of brief description of 
cases, suggestive of the growing body of case studies, personal documents, 
and other concrete materials in this field. 
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Practically two-thirds of the volume is given over to the treatment of 
crime. Yet as a contribution to sociology the chapters on the causes of 
crime are, in the judgment of the reviewer, easily the best. They point 
the way to a work devoted exclusively to the sociology of crime. 


E. W. BurGEss 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Political Parties and Electoral Problems. By RoBEert C. Brooks. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1923. Pp. x+638. 
$3.50. 

The Evolution of the Politician. By R. D. BowpvENn. Boston: 
Stratford Co., 1924. Pp. 248. $2.50. 

From the viewpoint of the sociologist, the new volume by Professor 
Brooks must be regarded as rather more of a relapse than of an achieve- 
ment. It has returned to the chronological treatment of party history 
in the United States, and it has made little systematic effort to apply those 
generalized categories of interpretation which figure so suggestively in the 
treatise by Professor Merriam on The American Party System and in the 
one by Professor Holcombe on Political Parties of To-day. The book is 
principally concerned with a description of the pulleys and wheels of the 
nominating and electing system, and as such is quite serviceable to the 
political mechanician. The raw facts of the campaigns of 1916 and of 
1920 are detailed with some care, but the attempts at analysis are frail. 
A concluding chapter contains much advice on how to get into active 
politics; this is based on correspondence and conference with a variety of 
public figures. 

The book by Mr. Bowden is a brief, popular version of some party 
history and certain legislative problems. Its chief claim to individuality 
seems to lie in the concealment of ideas behind such coinages as “‘organ- 
ocracy” and “‘politicastocracy.”’ 

Haroip D. LAsswELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS | 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were papent under the general 
direction of D. E. Proctor, by C. W. Hayes, E. L. Setterlund, Mrs. G. J. Rich, Flora 
Levy, R. Redfield, and P. T. Diefende er, of the Department of Sociology, of the 
University of Chicago, 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification, 

A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 
3. Child Stud 
3° Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 


Il. Toe Famiry 


1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


III. Peortes AND CULTURAL Groups 


1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races : 
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VII. Soctat AND THE SocIAL Process 
1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; F: Reform, 
and Revolution 


VIII. Soctat PaTHoLoGy: PERSONAL AND SoctaAL D1sORGANIZATION 
1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 
5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


TX. or INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2. Mental and Social Measurements 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
X. GENERAL SocrioLoGy AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1. History of Socio 
2. Logic of the Social Sciences 
3. Social Philosophy and Social Science 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
5. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Religion and Instinct.—In this article the attempt is made to give a more definite 
— of the subliminal factors which become active in such experiences as 
gious conversions. The author ts that conscience may be classed with 
instincts, as the intuitive experience of the demand for social unity. This instinct is 
the directing force in spiritual integration. Like all instincts, it points toward an 
objective world with which we are in relation—Bruce W. Brotherston, Journal of 
Religion, IV (September, 1924), 504-21. (I, 2; VII, 2.) E. L. S. 


On Certain Aspects of the Religious Sentiment.—Ps ically a sentiment may 
be defined as an organization with reference to some o jects of the most persistent, 
powerful, and recurring impulses. A religious sentiment is an organization of a man’s 
deeper impulses about an object that he believes to be superhuman. In its ethical 
aspect the religious sentiment is rationalized as the virtue of reverence. Is the religious 
sentiment and its virtue of reverence a logical rationalization or a pseudo-rationali- 
ve) K. Wright, Journal of Religion, IV (September, 1924), 449-63. i 2; 
2. 


Instincts, Habits, and Intelligence in Social Life.—Fairs, Ayres, and others are dis- 
posed to deny specific inborn tendencies and account for behavior as the result of par- 
ticular cultural factors under which the individual develops. Dunlap, Kuo, and 
others interpret behavior in terms of neural structure and functions together with other 
bodily functions. McDougal and Thorndike assert that man is born with a number of 
a instincts which are the primary determinants of behavior. The author holds 

e “middle-of-the-road position.” Both habit and instincts are important though 
opinion differs as to their relative importance.—Seba Eldridge, Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XIX (July-September, 1924), 142-54. (L 2.) E. L. S. 


The Study of the Undivided Personality.—Any mere abstraction of personality 
traits ignores the fact that form quality, the combination of traits, is lost in such an 
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analysis. This form ity, an attribute of the entire integrated personality, is 
ome in every act of the individual. In a common-sense knowledge of personality 
we are unaware of the signs of this perception. A thoro ing comprehension of 
personality involves a sympathetic understanding of the individual’s driving interests 
and sentiments and the way that these are organized and expressed in his habitual 
adjustments to the major problems of life. Such comprehension is gained through a 
kind of “empathy,” the genetic nature of which is not clear, but which insures an intui- 
tive understanding of the total personality.—G. W. Allport, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XIX (July-September, 1924,) 132-41. (I, 2.) E. L. S. 


Les races de l'Europe, essai de classement général.—The principal races of 
Europe are: (1) dolichocephalic blondes of large stature (Scandinavians), (2) under- 
brachicephalic blondes of small stature (Russians), (3) dolichocephalic brunettes of 
small stature (Portugese), (4) brachicephalic brunettes of small stature (Auvergnats) 
(5) mesocephalic brunettes of large stature (Spanish), (6) brachicephalic brunettes of 
large stature (Bosnians). The secondary races are: (a) Sub-Nordic—blonde dolicho- 
cephalic of large stature, (b) Vistulien—blond underbrachicephalic of small stature, 
(c) Nord-Occidental—brunette mesocephalic of large stature, (d) Sub-Adriatic— 
brunette brachicephalic of large stature.—Eugene Pittard, Reowe internationale de 
sociologie, (July-August, 1924), 337-50. (I, 2; IV, 2.) P. T. D. 


The Development and Evolution of Mind.—Freud suggests that oral, anal, and 
muscle erotisms are psychological vestigial phases homologous with certain organic 
ancestral forms. The psychoanalysts are unaware of the implications of the mental 
recapitulation theory. Their statements lack inductive evidence. There are no 
evidences of biological evolution having taken place during the history of our culture. 
It is inconceivable that changes in culture should have been paralleled by changes in 
the innate endowment of cerebral development. The evolution of mind is not one in 
the biological sense, but involves the social processes of history and the assimilation 
of culture and is explained, not by biological mechanisms, but by a social psychology.— 
D. Journal of and Psychopathology, V (August, 1924), 
» 25 4, 4- 


On Certain Aspects of Religious Sentiments.—The paper indicates certain of 
the psychological, ethical, and theological aspects of the doctrine of sentiment that are 
of special interest for the philosophy of religion.—William Wright Kelley, Journal of 
Religion, IV (September, 1924), 449-63. (I, 4.) E.R. R. 


Dreams of Orphan Children.—While giving mental tests to children in various 
orphanages, the writer asked 105 children about their dreams. The children are 
numbered. After each child’s number is given his chronological age, his mental age, 
and his intelligent quotient, and finally his answers to questions about his dreams. A 
review of the cases shows that home and family life is by far the most frequent subj 
mentioned as filling their dream life-—Kate Gordon, Journal of — de 
(September-November, 1923), 287-91. (I, 4; Il, 3; IX, 5.) C. W. H. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


varies widely. The majority of workers have fewer dependents a wife and three 
children, although those that do have form a considerable percentage (10-15 per cent). 
To pay all workers a sufficient to maintain a family of five would be just and 
adequate for only a percentage of the workers.—Paul H. Douglas, Journal 

the American Statistical Association, XIX (September, 1924), 314-28. (II, $i —* 


_ United States Divorce Rates, 1922.—Divorce rates for 1922 are given for the 
United States as a whole by geographical divisions and by separate states. The divorce 
rate east of the Mississippi is about four-fifths of the average for the country while that 
west of the Mississippi is nearly one-half greater than the country’s average. Among 
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the eastern and central states the divorce rate is greater in the South than in the 
North. Excluding Nevada, the rate was the highest in Arkansas, about ten times that 
in the District of Columbia, which was the lowest.—Walter F. Willcox, ournal of the 
American Statistical Association, XIX (September, 1924), 387-89. (II, 3.) E. R. R. 


ll. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
Les institutions des vallées d’Andorre.—The Andorre Valley is isolated ay the 


Chez les Indiens du haut Arauca.—The life of the different Indian tribes found on 
the high plateaus east of Venezuela is described in terms of their homes, feelings, 
characteristics, religion, kinds of business, and general topography and plant and 
animal life of the communities—H. Rochereau, L’ “Anthropelonies XXXIV (Nos. 08. 3 
1924), 255-82. (III, 1.) 


Les expéditions maritimes, institution sociale en Mélanésie Occidentale.—Com- 
parison of the clans of the Melanesie Islands, disclose the fact that the island groups 
resemble one another, notwithstanding the differences which are perhaps encountered 
in the race, the language, culture, and the oe ~ organization, the clan totemiques 
or even to the smaller clan totemiques—M. Raymond Lenoir, L’ Anthro 

» 387-410. (IIL, 1.) P. T. D 


Natchez Political Evolution.—The Natchez is the only culture of the southeastern 
coast of North America on which there is an abundance of material for study. It is 
more a to Old World than to other known American cultures in its most 

t traits of politico-social organization, and is quently of 

ial nti in the general problem of convergent evolution versus diffusion by 

migration and by imitation. Its peculiarities of political structure, moreover, are 

such that all controversies as to the causes and content of social stratification must 

take careful account of them.—William Christie MacLeod, American Anthropologist, 
XXVI (April-June, 1924), 201-29. (III, 3.) E.R. R. 


“Pilgrim’s Progress” as a Source Book of English History.—Bunyan served in 
the Parliamentary Army and took part in the decisive cam of 1645. In his alle- 
gory he gives a t deal of information concerning the he begland i in which he lived, 
wrought, and suffered, not directly perhaps, but by way of observation and inference.— 
W. Ernest Beet, London Quarterly Review, C (sth series, No. 54) (April, 
1924), 167-76. (III, 3.) 


La tutela e l’assistenza dell’emigrante.—This article contains discussion and criti- 
cism of the international conference that was held at Rome. Each problem is taken up 
separately and reviewed with a 5 ape at the outcome to be expected. Finally, 
the assistance and guardianship of the he will not be so much in philanthropic 
character as of true economic property will be a new investment for the collab- 
oration of the world, finally, sho on the horizon a new form for politics; in 
sin Arena, Rivista Internazionale, XCTX (August, 1924), 2947315: 


of the cult of ancestors in popular Chinese religion, including the ceremonies for the 
uncared-for “beggar spirits.” The materials are presented as a basis for an estimate 
of its significance as an element of religion. Is it a continuation of an ancient custom of 
tendance of the dead? Is it the result in Chinese life of of oll piety 
and the family system? Or is it worshi diem) dison re 

gion, IV (September, 1924), 492-503. E. R. R. 


rest | 
: has political, economic, judicial, and religious institutions so far advanced that con- 
 ? temporary sociologists think that at least some of our institutions have developed from 
| this section.—Max Gilbert, Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXII as 
1924), 350-70. (III, 1; V, 4.) T. D. 
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Sur les cro des indigénes de la subdivision de Sindara.—Symbols of native 


religion are: (1) Le Mouéri—the friend of man, symbol of force, power, virility, and 
truth. (2) L’Omburri—a -for-nothing fellow, ici and bad, who pleases 
himself by laying snares for not deserving of his favors. (3) L’Okoukoué—a dance 
in honor of the spirits of the dead, ially of the father. (4) Le Bouiti—the inter- 


ceder of man before God, represented by a wooden statue of human form painted red 
and white.—Pierre M. Daney, Revue Anthropologie, XXXIV CJuly-August, 1924), 
272-82. (I, 6.) P . . . 


New Morals for Old: Modern Marriage and Ancient Laws.—R. tion of the 
necessity for sexual and social compatibility is accompanied by a de for a further 
freedom of contract. Society is, obscurely and blindly, proposing that the law recognize 
a marriage contract which should continue until either party desired its termination. 
Revolutionary changes occur unnoticed, while our delusions persist.—Arthur Garfield 
Hayes, Nation, CXIX (August 20, 1924), 187-89. (III, 6; » 4.) C. W. H. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Jew in Mexico.—Mexico lacks the universal Jewish question. Yet the Jew 
is becoming omnipresent, astoundingly unperceived. He is not hated, nor considered 
primarily as a Jew; therefore he is not aloof. The Jew is a Mexican and a factor in the 
social reo tion of Mexico. —Anita Brenner, Nation, CXIX (August 27, 1924), 
211-12. (IV, 2.) 


Puritanism: Its History, Spirit, and Influence.—The Puritans were 
for their love of the Scriptures, integrity of conduct, and their fidelity to their con- 
scientious convictions. e are indebted to them for the preserving industry and up- 
rightness of character of the English people, and for our reverence for the Lord’s Day. 
Their political principles were the outcome of their religious convictions and had a direct 
effect in molding the ideals of the men of that generation.—C. Sydney Carter, London 
Quarterly Review, CCLXXXIII (sth series, No. 55) (July, 1924), 79-90. qv +) 

V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


A Note on the Census Categories, “Urban” and “Rural.’’—A comparison of the 
votes for Farmer-Labor candidates in Minnesota shows a marked difference between the 
small villages and the unincorporated places. Although both of these are classified as 
“rural” by the Census Bureau, the Census categories fail to correspond to significant 
differences in the social environment.—Stuart A. Rice, J of the American 
Statistical Association, XIX (March, 1924), 79-81. (V,1; IX, 1.) E. R. R. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


A Country Parson of the Fifteenth Century.—In the British Museum is a scroll of 
parchment which has a very neat, accurate, and human account of the ditures 
of a country parson five hundred years ago, and which shows the stan of living 
at that time.—W. R. N. Baron, London Quarterly Review, CCLXXXII oy 


No. 54) (April, 1924), 198-204. (VI, 2.) 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Disappearance of Culture.—In ancient civilizations, drops in the cultural level 
would occur when there was a failure of the hereditary element to persist, when there 
had been a break in the continuity of craft or the disappearance of the ruling group. In 
our Western civilization, the pars of a great in the cultural level is that 
of the elimination of the tion owing to physi egeneration.—W. J. Perry, 
Eugenics Review, XV1 (July, 1924), 104-16. (VII, 2; VIII, 2.) C. W. H. 
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The Old Religion and the New.—The impulse to think of ultimate issues is relj- 
gious. The old religions are Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and Christianity. The 
dominant attitude of the new religion is confidence in reason. It repudiates all sources 
of truth not open to science, history, and philosophy; is a religion of morality, pure and 
simple; has no fixed rituals nor authoritative creeds; arises out of modern science and 
art; differs fundamentally from Christianity in that it is not concerned with inter- 
pretation of texts or creeds but finds its basis in experience.—C. Delisle Burns, Inter. 
national Journal of Ethics (October, 1924), pp. 82-92. (VII, 2.) E. L. S. 


The New Scientific Religion. Essays of a Biologist. Julian Huxley.—Mr. 
Julian Huxley thinks man can and ought to do without the Christian religion, and 
proposes a new faith which seems to have been shaped upon the conception of Carlyle 
that the world is God and that the gods are men.—C. A. West, London Quarterly 
Review, CCLXXXIII (sth series, No. 55) (July, 1924), 29-39. (VII,2.) E.R.R. 


The Political Vote as a Frequency Distribution of Opinion.—Opinion upon public 
issues distributes itself in a manner approximating the normal curve. Inasmuch as 
most elections divide this scale of opinion at one and only one point the distribution 
is lost sight of —Stuart A. Rice, Journal of the American Statistical Association, X1X 
(March, 1924), 70-75. (VII, 3.) E.R. R. 


New Morals for Old: Communist Puritans.—The soviet state is omnipotent and 
omnipresent. Service to the state requires that luxury and license be restrained. 
Laissez faire is replaced by discipline. The individual communist is told how to act 
—Louis Fischer, Nation, CXIX (September 3, 1924), 4 

4- 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Current Problems in Mental Diagnosis.—An examination is here made in detail of 
the departments of clinical inquiry to see what is their contribution from the point 
of view of objectivity or scientific precision. We confront the present impossibility of 
accurately combining the different aspects of individuality into a composite whole. 
What are the effects of various influences upon the mental performance of the indi- 
vidual? Our greatest problem is to make a comprehensive clinical survey.— A. 
Roll, Journal of Delinquency, VIIL (September-November, 1923), 


A State Census of Mental Defectives.—Past censuses of the mentally defective 
have been limited to mere enumeration of the number and unsuccessful at that. A 
new kind of census is proposed, a statewide, continuative, school census, furnishing 
to Gh laced in the hands of officials. The 
methods and uses of such a census are set forth—F. Kuhlmann, Journal of Delin- 
quency, VIII (September—-November, 1923), 247-62. (VIII, 1.) C. W. H. 


Studies in Testimony.—The purpose of these studies was to determine roughly, 
first, where lie the possible psycho-legal causes of testimonial error; and, secondly, 
what ible psychological relations may exist between the findings of judge and jury 
and the original testimony upon which such findings were based. Possibilities are 
cited for the practical improvement of the handling of testimony.—William M. 
Marston, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XV (May, 1924), oo. re I.) 


A Case of Supposed Sadism.—This is the case of a convicted murderer whose 
history seems to present the sequence of cerebro-spinal syphilis, lesion of the brain, a 
degree of paresis and the — condition conveniently called sadism. It is 
not suggested that the sadistic impulse was more than an impulse which could be 
resisted.—William Renwick Riddell, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XV 
(May, 1924), 32-41. (VIII, 1, 4.) C. W. &. 
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The Rehabilitation of the Morally Handicapped: A Study in Social Service.— 
Studies of three hundred Jewish women were made by a private agency co-operating 
with the New York City Magistrates’ Courts and Probation Department. Eighty- 
three per cent of those whose probation had terminated were living under good home 
conditions, steady employment, and healthful recreation at the termination of their 

robation.—Alice D. Menken, Journal of Criminal Law and ees i * (May, 


1924), 147-54. (VIII, 1; VI, 6.) 


Marital Relations of Parents and Juvenile Delinquency.—The Division of Mental 
Defects and Delinquency of the New York State Board of Charities collected data on a 
large number of delinquents and a comparable number of unselected children. An 
intimate association was found between abnormal marital relations of parents—i.e., 
death, divorce, or — among parents—and juvenile delinquency.—John 
of Delinquency, VIII (September—-November, 1923), 
1; I, 3. . W. 


From Pathology to Criminology.—Patho is being extended to the field of 
abnormal! mental conditions and in the future will go on to take in the field of abnormal 
social reactions. The methods of examination now used in general medicine need 
amplification to include the mental examination and the eleven major types of environ- 
ment. By examination it is found the trouble is in all cases one of persons. The most 
logical method of control is to apply the principles of eugenics. A comprehensive, 
detailed history of five cases is appended.—Harry J. Gosline, Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XV (May, 1924), 68-146. » 2, 4.) . W. 


The Population Problem.—Basic to the population problem is the question of 
human fecundity. Ignorance here is abysmal, as it is upon other surrounding questions. 
There are problems of love and mating and of international changes following fluctua- 
tions in population distribution. Wise workers will keep a wide perspective in evaluat- 
ing books on the problem. The writer appraises Mr. A. M. Carr-Saunders’ Population 
Problem and Mr. Harold Wright’s Population.—J. Lionel Tayler, Sociological Review, 
(April, 1924), 153-56. (VIII, 3.) C. W. H. 


The Relation of Public Recreation to Problems of Sex.—Vice is restrained by 
vigorous athletics. Sex is sublimated by music, art, dancing, and religion. Recrea- 
tion and social life are the best preventives of unwholesome imagination and the ill 
effects of continence. The only be to which we feel ourselves subject is the law of 
= opinion. This is effective in direct proportion to the intimacy of social life.— 

enry S. Curtis, Journal of Social Hygiene, X (April, 1924), 203-7. (VIL, 3), - 


A Case of Manic-Depressive Reaction with Psychic Impotence.—This case is a 
study of a patient who had clandestine relationships for over a year, followed by a 
severe depression and psychic impotence which caused him to fear marriage. The 
author interprets the patient’s struggle as one who was driven to this woman by the 
mother-images and the trend away from the woman caused by inhibitory ethical 
influences.—O. H. Boltz, American Journal of Psychiatry (July, 1924), 57-75. (VIII, 
4; IX, 5.) . L. S. 

IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


_ . The Nature of an Unequivocal Price-Index and Quantity-Index.—A price-index 
is described which is based on unequivocal concepts, is readily understandable, and is 
easily computed. The underlying —_—— are elaborated and the mathematical 
derivation worked out.—Sir George H. Knibbs, Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XIX (March, 1924), 42-60. (IX, 1.) E. R. R. 


A New Index of Business Activity.—A new index of trade is co with the 
rate of turnover of bank deposits and found to show Me ge pe A same varia- 
tions.—Carl Snyder, Journal of the American Statistical Association, XTX (March, 
1924), 36-41. (IX, 1.) E. R. R. 
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Four Types of Index Numbers of Farm Prices.—Four types of index numbers of 
farm prices are described: (1) an index of prices weighted by fixed annual quantities 
sold; (2) an index with seasonal variations eliminated, similarly weighted; (3) an index 
weighted by monthly sales; and (4) an index with seasonal variations eliminated and 
weighted by monthly sales.—L. H. Bean and O. C. Stine, Journal of American Siatis- 
tical Association, XIX (March, 1924), 30-35. (IX, 1.) E.R. R. 


Population Growth and the Volume of Building.—The customary method has been 

ut the volume of a on a per capita basis. It is more logical to measure the 
- ume of building by a co ite index combining two factors—the absolute size of 
the population and the growth of population.—Willford I. King, Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, XTX (March, 1924),9-13. (IX,1; VIII,2.) E.R.R. 


Some Fundamental Concepts of Statistics.—The primary function of investiga- 
tion in economical statistics is purely descriptive. Various statistical devices such as 
tables, charts, periodic functions, and even coefficient of correlation are merely aids to 
a complete description. From these the statistician aims to draw an inference, usually 
looking to the future. In doing this the theory of numerical probability gives no assist- 
ance. The statistical conclusions, although they are expressed as probabilities, are 
not mathematical probabilities—Warren M. Persons, Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, (March, 1924), 1-8. (IX, 1.) E.R. R. 


A New Clearings Index of Business for Fifty Years.—An index of business is pro- 
posed which is obtained by dividing the amount of bank clearings by the index of gen- 
eral price level. The index obtained corresponds with the indexes obtained from 
oe activity—Carl Snyder, Journal of the American Statistical Association, 


XIX (September, 1924), 329-35. (IX, 1; 1.) E.R. R. 


The Relation of the United States to International Statistics.—The statists of 
the United States have been unable to take a full part in the co-operative work of the 
International Statistical Institute because of the unwillingness of the government to 
recognize it officially b by sending delegates or — a meeting in America.—Walter F. 
Willcox, xs) of American Statistical Association, XIX (September, 1924), 
348-61. (IX, 1.) E.R. R. 


An Improved Method for Measuring the Seasonal Factor.—The writer describes 
a method of separating the seasonal factor from a general cyclic trend in economic 
statistics. It is believed that the new method here presented will prove itself superior 
to any heretofore published because it is easy to understand, can be computed with a 
reasonable degree of effort, and has the outstanding merit of giving a separate seasonal 
index for each year during the period.—W. Willford I. ri ark aes of the American 
Statistical Association, XTX (September, 1924), 301-13 a i 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Society, an Original Fact.—Society is an original fact—not a construct. Human 
nature is not fallen but incomplete. In the original social group there was only social 
conscience and no self-awareness. The normal social conscience is one of objective social 
harmony. In the complete realization of the normal social conscience the individual 
has found himself a part of an empirical reality beyond himself and including the 
human race. The position of the “faith-state” attained by the normal social conscience 
is that a universe which has produced society as an original fact has inherent power to 
remake the broken unity.—Bruce W. Brotherston, International Journal of Ethics 


(October, 1924), 24-40. (X, 3; I, 4.) E. L. S. 


Work as an Ethical Concept.—Though a universal activity of man, ethicists over- 
look labor. Aversion to the concept work is both Greek and Christian. This is due 
to the ethicist’s avoidance of the drudgery of work. Work furnishes a nucleus for 
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ethics which common man understands. The delusion that the good life is leisure must 
be eliminated. There is the opportunity for idealizing common work and usi 
machinery to eliminate dru . Great ethical ideal is work that makes both a 
living wy a life—T. V. Smith, Journal of Philosophy (September 25, 1924), $5554 
(X, 4. 


A Code of Ethics for Business and Commercial Organizations.—The development 
of a business code of ethics has not been uniform. Largely thro the influence of 
the International Rotary at ome twenty-five American national organizations are 
attempting the formulation of an ethical code. The first attempts were crude, but the 
development of a code applicable to actual business conditions will contribute much to 
truth and honor in business relationships.—W. Brook Graves, International Journal of 
Ethics (October, 1924), 41-59. (X, 4; VII, 1.) E. L. S. 


The Personality and Career of Woodrow Wilson.—Of all of Mr. Wilson’s 
ties, his self-faith and confidence appear to have been constant, and at times to have 
greatly influenced his mental processes. Intellectually he always condescended. 
Politically he was intolerant. Social ly he was unresponsive. These qualities are 
illustrated by many incidents in his academic and political career—Harry Elmer 
Barnes, American Review, II (September-October, 1924), 529-42. (I, 1.) = ames 


The Question of Racial Purity.—Proof of inherent mental differences of races has 
not been adduced. We must not assume to be hereditary any behavior which takes 
place without conscious reasoning. Likewise, we must reject arguments derived from 
cultural achievements. There is confusion as to what is “race.” Local types of man 
are domesticated forms which are fairly uniform only in small inbred grow In large 
areas family lines differ so much that we cannot speak of the hereditary deststede tics 
tinct. Widely varying anatomical forms become functi ly adjusted to similar en- 
vironments. Psychological tests fail because the subjects tested are not equally ad- 
justed. Extreme somatic forms do not represent pure races but are “sf the most 
pronounced variants of local forms.—Franz Boas, American Mercury, ee im 


1924), 163-69. (I, 2; IV, 2.) 


_Right and Left-Handedness.—This article is a review of the literature on the 
E. Downey, Psychological Bulletin, XXI (October, 1924), 595603: 
2. 


The Nature of Suggestibility—In a circumstance of ial or complete helpless- 
ness the suggestible person ~ ¥ relaxes and gives Ras. situation, trusting 
that, as in the past, things will go well. The negativistic nm, on the other hand, 
feeling that things are slipping, places himself on guard resists all suggestions for 
fear he may think thoughts or do acts that are contrary to his ego.—John J. B. Morgan, 
Psychological Review, XXXI (November, 1924), 463-77. (I, 2.) E.R. R. 


Psychological and Sociological Types.—In classifying individuals they may be 
grouped into the basis of psychologically determined struc- 
ture, or sociological types, on the basis of social reactions. The two sets of t 


not co nd. This is especially noticeable in the classification of cri ; A 
possible solution is to be found in Kronfeld’s co t of the individual’s reactivity as a 
specific psychic interrelationship of functions. types worked out on this basis 


turn out, however, to be sociological rather than psychological types.—Heinrich 
Kliiver, Psychological Review, XXXI (November, (I, 2.) E.R.R. 


The Interpretation of Facial Expression.—Six facial expressions, produced on a 
demonstration model, were presented to 716 subjects for judgment as to the emotion por- 
trayed. The ressions for Anger and Dismayed gave a wide scatter of judgments, 
those for Horrified, Disdainful, Disgusted, and Bewildered a relatively high con- 
sistency of judgment. Analysis showed that the upper part of the face, eye and brow, 
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is more important for correct judgment of facial expression than the mouth.—D. FE. 
Buzby, American Journal of Psychology, XXXV (October, 1924), 602-4. G, 4.) 


Stimulation Ranges and Reaction Areas.—Among the essential factors which 
Hie determine behavior are the range of stimulation to which the individual or group is 
subjected and the area of reaction. The extent of a reaction area is determined by the 
intensity and amount of stimulation and by the relative homogeneity and heterogenei 
of the units composing the potentially reactive whole. On these bases, individual, 
social, and societal psychology may be differentiated. The response of the individual 
: to other individuals results in conditionings and reconditionings of behavior. The con- 
ditionings and reconditionings are the means by which co-individual behavior has been 
integrated and fashioned into the fabric of human society.—Franklin H. Giddings, 
Psychological Review, XXXI (November, 1924), 449-55. (I, 4.) E. R. R. 


no The Coral Tombstones of the Marianas.—A second-hand account of the results of 
; archaeological work of the B. P. Bishop Museum, under the direction of H. G. Horn- 
bostel, in the Marianas. On Guam, Tinian, and Rota are found in many places two 

: parallel rows (latte) of pyramidal pillars (halege), 2-18 feet high, -—— with semi- 
: — stones (fasa). Excavations have disclosed burials between the pillars. The 
. eet are always directed toward the water. Latte almost always 1 streams. 
{ Burials never took place landward of the latte. The flesh was cleaned from the bones 
} before burial. The builders were evidently cannibals. Pottery, slingstones, charred 
| bones, are found with the burials. Much variation in types of late indicates a long 
. i course of development. Hornbostel believes the Jatte were not dwellings, but temples, 
for religious ceremonies.—Lorin Tarr Gill, Art and Archaeology, XVIII (October, 
| 1924), 154-66. (III, 1.) R. R. 


Hawaiian Customs and Beliefs Relating to Birth and Infancy.—A very detailed 
folklore prescribes minutely for the future disposition, appearance, and health of the 
child as established by the mother during pregnancy, especially in regard to her crav- 
ing for particular kinds of food. Some of the beliefs are concerned with the birth-cry 

; of the night bird, birthmarks, after-birth, navel cord, hair taboo, and naming customs. 
Two important ceremonies which are carried out for the child in infancy are the cere- 
. i mony to insure milk to the mother and the ceremony of weaning. Infanticide was prac- 
ticed by aristocracy in old days often as a means of preserving rank, and by commoner 
people to rid themselves of work.—Laura C. Green and Martha W. Beckwith, Amer- 

: ican Anthropologist, XXVI (April-June, 1924), 230-46. (III, 2.) E.R. R. 


The Origin of the Plains Earth Lodge.—The 
originated in the Lower Mississippi Valley. From its constant association with rather 
ih advanced agriculture and pottery, its development and northward diffusion were 
probably comparatively recent. It seems to have been carried northward by tribal 
“se movements rather than solely by diffusion. In its historic form, it represented an 
elaboration of a much older type of circular, partially excavated earth-covered dwelling. 
The earlier form was related to a series of earth-covered structures found throughout a 
practically continuous area extending from eastern Siberia down the west coast of 
America and across the southwest.—Ralph Linton, American Anthropologist, XXVI 
(April-June, 1924), 247-57. (III, 3.) E.R. R. 


q: The Challenge of Fundamentalism.—Fundamentalism challenges our modern 
} culture, and has concentrated its attack upon science, which is the citadel of the mod- 
é ern point of view. The Fundamentalists underestimate the strength of the culture 
they have defied as it is ingrained in the very texture of our present-day society and is 
part and parcel of our national educational system.—John M. Mecklin, American 
Review, II (September-October, 1924), 478-85. (IV, 4.) E.R. R. 


Norwegian Studies: Being Notes and Records Made in Connection with the 
: Leplay House Visit to Norway, August, 1923.-——-Such physical conditions are described 
as must have set very narrow limits within which human settlements can have devel- 
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oped. Everywhere was observed the same sequence of fjord, forest, and fell and its 
concurrent occupations of fisher, cultivator, woodman, and herdsman united in the 
life of a single household—even of a single individual. Stern mer ape in this sterile 
northland has educated the fisher peasant to efficiency. The results of human activity 
embody a type of social structure and activity arising everywhere from the same im- 

ulse, sha’ in the same mold, and devel in the course of centuries into a stead- 
Review, XVI (April and July, 1924), 137-525 wi 


Charity’s New Point of View.—The new point of view in charity is that poverty 
must be abolished. Social workers have had a chance to see, and are blind if they do 
not see, that by the right sort of education and by obvious changes in industry poverty 
can be abolished, although, of course, the insane, feeble-minded, and disabled will have 
to be cared for by society Edward T. Devine, American Review, Il (September- 
October, 1924), 469-77. (VI, 6.) E.R. R. 


Social Credit.—Credit, which should be a national possession, is controlled by 
owners of capital for private gain. The sociological issue is: What social types are 
selected for survival by the existing system of credit allocation? A developmental 

licy needs to be supported by the recognition of the social character of credit, and a 
ld use of the national resources.—Mrs. Victor Branford, Sociological Review, XVI 
(April, 1924), 326-36. (VII, 1.) C. W. H. 


A Scheme of British Culture Periods, and of Their Relations to European Culture 
Developments.—A sketch of a simple scheme of historical epochs or periods into which 
all the culture phenomena of their areas can be fitted. The co-ordination for ten periods 
of British culture from pre-glacial times to the present is as follows: (a) British periods; 
e) religion an = uropean periods.—Christopher Dawson, Sociologi. 
Review, XVI (April, 1924), 117-25. (VII, 4.) C. W. H. 


Constructive Possibilities of a Mental Hygiene of Childhood.—A positive prin- 
ciple of mental hygiene is the maintenance of a cheerful and philosophic attitude in the 
face. of defeat and disappointment. Furthermore, the imagination must be harnessed 
to constructive purposes. The child must be taught to acquire capacity for the post- 

e period of dependency in spite of the demand for independent growth. 
A constructive mental hygiene program of childhood wal faclude, as essential, oppor- 
tunities to experience success in some direction and recognition of cause of failure.— 
Bernard Glueck, Mental Hygiene, VII (July, 1924), 649-67. (VIII,3.) E.L.S. 


After-Care Work with Mental Patients from the Point of View of a Psychiatric 
Social Worker.—A group of 205 patients were statistically studied to ascertain impor- 
tant factors to be dealt with in after-care work. A second group “- was intensively 
studied, and a large variety of medical and social problems was found and treated. In 
many cases the only treatment was advice, reassurance, or encouragement. After-care 
work has a value both in extension of hospital treatment and approach to the problem 
of prevention and early recognition and treatment of mental diseases.—Ruth A. 
Jegenheimer, Mental Hygiene, VII (July, 1924), 778-805. (VIII, 3.) E. L. S. 
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a Suggested by Reading the 
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Progress of Work in the Census Bureau. 
Fourteenth Census Publications. Jour. 
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of Action. Amer. Jour. Psychol. 35: 
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Rice, Stuart A. A Note on the Census 
Categories, “Urban” and “Rural.” 
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. The Political Vote as a Fre- 
quency Distribution of Opinion. Jour. 
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Roll, Edgar A. Current Folios in 
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Saldana, Q. La réforme du criminel en 
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Salmon, Thomas W. The Psychiatrists’ 
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Sheldon, Charles M. The Experiments 
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